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CLASSES  WHO  SHOULD 
COM£  TO  QUEENSLAND 

Farmers 

Agricnltiiral  Labourers 

Mea  acenstoiMd  to  Lhre  Stock 

Domestic  Servants 

Men,  with  small  capital,  accus- 
tomed to  outdoor  life 

Men,  without  capital,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work 

Young  men,  without  experience, 
who  are  willing  to  take  emptoy- 
OMBt  whilst  they  leant  the 

methods  of  work  in  Queens- 
land 

Any  steady  energetic  individual 
from  the  above  classes  shooid 
have  m  dtffeatty  te  eentag  « 
good  INeHhood  and  in  making 
a  comfortable  home  in  Queens- 
land 


CompUed  and  lauied  bjr  the 
GovenuDMit  lateUigeaoe  and  Toariat  Boreav 

Corner  of  Queen  and  George  Streeto,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 
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Queensland 


*CAc  l^ich  but  Sparsely  Peopled  Country 


RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  QUEENSLANB. 

Ordinary  Farm  Labourers. 

20b.  to  356.  per  week  with  board  and  iodging. 

PlonghmexL 

25s.  to  40s.  per  week  with  board  aad  indyipg, 

Hanreit  Hands  (WlMat). 

7s.  per  day  with  board  and  lQ(|giiig;. 

General  Labourers. 
8b.  to  9s.  per  day. 

ITawies. 

9s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  day. 


Daily  HaiHii  MiP. 

20s.  to  25s.  per  week  with  board  and  lodging. 


J>airy  Hawdt  Boys. 

10s.  to  20s.  per  week  with  board  and  lodging. 

flMie-cutters.  '''^'''^''^ 

15s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  day  of  eight  hours,  or  6s.  3d.  to 
14s.  9d.  per  ton  (by  contract). 

Caijye  fi^xm  Chippers.  / 

4 1  ti  fi rl2a.  6di^  to  ■  Ids.  pear  day  cdi  eight  hours  irathout 
board  and  lodging. 


rr  t  , 


£2  15&  to  £4  16s.  2d.  per  week. 
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Utters  and  Engineers. 

£3  68.  to  £4  Ids.  per  week. 

Caxpenten  and  Joiapw.^.  ^oi  \  ^    > y  ' 

£2  18s^  6d.  to  £5  17s.  6d.  per  week. 

£3  Os.  6d.  to  £3  8s.  9d.  per  week. 
£3  lis.  6d.  to  £4  9s.  4d.  per  week. 
£2  6s.  9d.  to  £2  lis.  4d.  per  week. 

£3  to  £4  19s.  per  week.     .    ^  ,  r        ,  ^ ^  -  -  ^.r^..u 

BkMdfimithg  (EBginasriiig)* 

£3  14s.  to  £4  7s.  per  wfiek.  .  .  ^ .  ^  -^-^^ 


PlmiilMn. 

£3  Os.  6d.  to  £4  Is.  per  week.  w 

r 

£3  to  £3  12s.  per  week.         '      ""^^^'^^^  '^'^^ 


10s.  per  day.  "'^"^^^ 

flMvmiU  Hands. 

,  £2  12s.^o,£3  13s.  per  we^,  .   ;  ,  .  V"'^"^ 


i!  '    ■   .     .  > 


Married  Couples. 

(Man,  farm;  Wife,  eook)  £9^teia^perHi^itl&ir' 
with  board  fsoA  lodging.    On  sHeep  and  cattle 
stations  married  couples  are  provided  with  a  fur- 
nished cottage,  rations,  and  other  i>erqiusites  to  the 
value  of  about  £3  per  weel^  in  bjS&I^^^U  thdi*^ 
wages. 
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iliiiiiiiniHi  aad  Boundary Midmtbn^..  nu^i: 

From  20s.  to  35s.  per  week  and  found.  Where 
■--^r^*f  aanied  mail  ara  amployed  on  shaep  and  cattle 
stationB,  they  are  idlowed,  in  acMitum  ta  Amat  wages^ 

a  furnished  house,  rations,  and  other  perquisites  to 
the  value  of  about  £3  per  week.  Single  men  similarly 
employed  get,  besides  their  wages,  board  and  lodging 
'  *  and  other  perquisites  equivalent  to  what  it  would 
cost  them  for  board  and  lodging  in  the  township. 

Useful  Lads. 

,  10s.  to  15s.  per  week  with  board  and  lodging. 

CfaPMuns. 

20s.  to  30s.  per  woBk^fmOh  hand  and  Uidgingi 

Female  Domestics. 

;   ,      10s.  to  30s?  j^er  week  with,  bo§f^^ 

OookB  (Male  and  Female). 

20s.  to  40s.  per  week  with  boagd  and  lodgiiig. 


Gardeners. 


8s.  to  9s.  per  day  and  one  meaL 


F^qiS  WORTH  KJIO WIN  Q. 

WiM  is  Queensland? 

'  HiB  State  of  Queensland  is  situated  in  tiie  north* 

'  '  '  east  of  the  island-continent  of  Australia,  between 
latitude  29  deg.  and  10  deg.  south;  longitude  153^ 
and  138  deg.  east 

lyijjfc^  ji  Queensland?  , 

The  licl^  State  of  the  Oemnionwealth  of 

Australia,  with  an  area  of  429,120,000  acres,  3,236 
I,,     statute  miles  p^Qoast  |ine,.aiid. the  healthiest  oUmate  in 
the  world. 
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Wm  to  g«fc  to  QiMMHMhaiA  •  -r^u,  .i>.^}^ 

By  any  of  the  great  steamship  companies'  boats 
that  call  at  Brisbane  (ttie  ci^ital),  or  by  aiQr  vessel 
wa^mg  im  Australian  {KHrts. 

Where  to  i^et  Particnlan  re  PMsaget. 

At  the  Queensland  Agent-General's  Office, 
Marble  Hall,  409  and  410  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and 
Immigration  Office,  Edward  street,  Brisbane. 

nree  Peaaegei. 

These  are  granted  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  any  port  of  QueensUud  to  agncultaral  labourers 
introduced  under  eontraet. 

1.  ■  -'ii. 

0— 4itieM  of  giee  ¥umgm* 

The  employer  must  pay  a  fee  of  £7  for  each 
labourer  introduced,  provide  him  with  suitable 
aieeoanmodation,  and  guarantee  him  a  yiear 's  work  at 

wages  approved  by  the  Government. 

ilipfoved  Immigrants. 

Approved  immigrants  ean  obtain  a  passage  to 

any  port  in  Queensland  at  the  following  rates: — 
Males,  12  years  and  upwards,  £7 ;  females,  12  years 
and  upwards,  £3  lOs.;  immigrants'  children  (1  year 
and  under  12  years),  £1  10s.  Maximum  age:  Males, 
married  women,  and  widows,  45  years;  single 
women,  35  years. 

On  What  Conditions? 

The  sum  of  £1  must  be  deposited  with  the 

Agent-General,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  fees. 
This  sum  is  refunded  to  the  immigrant  on  arrivaL 
In  the  case  of  families  applying  lor  passages  as 
assisted  immigrants,  one  deposit  only  covers  the 
whole  family.  '  ^ 

Nominated  Immigrants. 

Besidents  of  Queensland  witii  a  quaMcati<«  of 
at  least  six  months'  permanent  residence  therein  can 
obtain  passages  for  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  only  at  the  rates  already 
stated.  - ' 
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An  easy  living  to  any  industrious  man  or  woman 

in  the  hoAlthiost  Giif^Mi^  Ml^ 

What  Queensland  Wenli. 

Thousands  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  to  fill 
up  her  empty  qtaeee  and  develop  her  resources. 

JbnployBiiBl. 

Agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants 
are  in  great  demand  at  good  rates  of^wages.  (See 
wages  list  at  pages  3  to 

Where  to  get  Information  in  England. 

At  the  office  of  the  Agent-Qeneral,  Marble  EUl, 

409  and  410  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

What  Population  coul4  Qiteen«d^ind  Pai:;qr? 

Queensland  could  easily  carry  a  population  of 
50,000,000.  At  present  she  has  only  680,446  people, 
or  slii^tly  over  one  person  to  640  acres. 

Where  to  get  Adviee  alMUfet  Week  em  AzriviL 

At  the  Government  Labour  Bureau,  Edward 
street,  Brisbaxie,  or  any  of  its  brandies  throui^out 

the  State. 

.  Where  to  get  laf  onBatutt  of  Landa  AvailaUie. 

At  the  Land  Settlement  Inquiry  Office,  Lands 
Departm^t,  Exeeutive  Buildings,  Qeorge  street, 
Brisbane,  or  any  local  Government  Land  Agent 
throughQut  the  State. 

Wheie^  to  get  iBf enaatim  le  Oropi^  Seili,  et& 

At  the  Agricultural  Department,  William  street^ 
Briebaae. 
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Wuace  to  get  btfrnniiation  about  any  Part  of  the  j/ountcy, 

At  the  Qoyemm^t  IiiteUigdiiee  and  Tourist 
Bureau,  eomer  of  Queen  and  George  streets, 
Bri&bane.  •  y  ^ 

■ 

Vtenrist  Trips. 

All  iBformataon  re  tourists'  tripeH-especially  the 
Great  Northern  coastal  trip  and  mapiificent  scenery 
—can  be  obtained  at  the  Goyenunent  Intelligence 
and  Tourist  Bureau. 

"WhaJt  can  QoMiuaaad  Rrodvee?  oiW 

With  her  immense  area  and  variety  of  soils  and 
climates  Queensland  can  produce  every  crop  that  is 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  from  barley  to 
cocoa.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  very  great  and 
seareely  tapped. 

Qrops. 

Sugarcane,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  maize, 
lucerne,  rape,  cotton,  tobacco  (cjg^r  and  pipe), 
coffee,  potatoes,  fibres,  rubber,  ramie,  pumpkins, 
sisal  hemp,  mangolds,  sorghums,  millet,  rice,  turnips, 
eowpea,  eanary  seed,  cassava,  peanuts,  arrowroot, 
and  others. 

Grapes,  pineapples,  bananas,  oramges,  lemons, 
maiigoea,  apples,  pearsy  peaahes,  phiras,  apricots, 
cherries,  figs,  nectarines,  quinces,  strawberries, 
persunmons,  passion  fruit,  almonds,  blackberries, 
rosellas,  custard  apples,  papaws,  cpcoanuts.  Cape 
gooseberries,  mdiais,  goavas,  loquats,  and  others. 
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Vfligotablas* 

Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
potatoes  (English  and  sweet),  lettuce,  cress, 
mustard,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beetroot, 
asparagus,  borecole,  leeks,  rhubarb,  beans,  chicory, 
squashes,  onions,  capsicums,  eschalots,  peas,  seakale, 
salsify,  yams,  artichokes,  choko,  chillies,  celery, 
gauda  bean,  New  Guinea  bean,  and  others,  indudiDg 
herbs  of  all  cKHrts. 

Products. 

"Wool,  leather,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  frozen 

meat,  pork,  sugar,  molasses,  malt,  butter,  cheese, 
flour,  bran,  pollard,  cornflour,  wine,  condensed  milk, 
jams  and  preserved  fruit£^  manufactured  timber, 
biscuits,  confectionery,  clothing  of  all  kinds,  mineral 
and  aerated  waters,  &c. 

MiBirals. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  coal, 
wolfram,  bitoBieii,  antimony,  manganese,  bismuth, 

molybdenite,  limestone,  ironstone,  scheelite, 
grafdiite,  &c. 

0«BS. 

Opal,  topaz,  sapphire,  ruby,  diamond,  agate, 
emerald,  zircon,  oriental  chrysoberyl,  olivine,  rock 
crystal,  tourmaline,  cornelian,  amethyst,  spinel, 
pleonaste,  pyrope,  cairngorm,  white  and  yellow 
jargoon,  carbonado. 

What  is  the  Area  of  Queensland? 

429,120,000  acres,  or  670,500  square  miles. 

What  Area  was  under  Cultivation  in  19L61 

1,059,401  acres. 

B 
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Uute  (kop,  1915. 

Grain— Wheat     ..       ..       93,703  acres. 


„  Barley 
„  Maize 

English  Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Sngareane  . . 
Hay 


1,367 
146,474 

5,796 
1,702 
153,027 
55,174 


»» 

w 
n 
n 
» 


And  various  acreages  in  miscellaneoiis  erops. 
Total  area  under  crops,  729,588  acres. 

fruit. 

Both  tropical,  sub-tropical,  and  deciduous  fruits 
do  well.  Thirty  years  ago  out  of  every  100  cases  of 

oranges  imported  into  Queensland  95  came  from  New 
South  Wales.  Now  the  citrus  fruit  industry  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Queensland  does  not 
import  5  per  cent.,  but  has  become  a  big  exporter  to 
Southern  centres. 

Pineapples  and  Bawaim. 

Pineapples  grow  all  the  year  round  in  Queens- 
land, and  yield  a  profit  of  from  £30  to  £50  per  amre. 
Bananas  yield  a  profit  of  from  £30  to  £50  per  acre 

from  the  third  year 's  crop. 

Where  are  Fruits  Principally  Grown? 

Deciduous  fruits  principally  at  Stanthorpe. 
Bananas,  oranges,  mangoes,  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes, 
&c.,  in  the  North.  Pineapples,  oranges,  and  citrus 
fruit  (in  large  quantities),  peadies,  bananas,  passion 
fruit,  melons,  custard  apples,  &c,,  in  the  South. 
The  Blackall  Bange  and  Cleveland  have  also  become 
great  strawberry-produdng  districts. 

Where  are  the  Crops  and  Products  Raised? 

Cereals,  root  crops,  fodder  plants,  tobacco, 
cotton,  English  and  sub-tropical  fruits  in  the  South. 
Sugarcane,  bananas,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
tropical  products  in  the  North.  Wool  on  the  Darling 
Downs  and  the  great  grazing  districts  west  of  the 
Main  Bange. 
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What  is  the  Mean  Annual  Bainfall? 

It  varies  considerably.  Along  the  Pacific  slope 
it  runs  approximately  from  48  inches  at  Brisbane  to 
150  inches  in  the  Far  North.  West  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range  the  rainfall  diminishes  from  30 
inches  to  about  10  inches,  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  Main  Bange. 

What  in  the  dinate  Like? 

The  climate  of  Queensland  is  the  most  perfect 
winter  season  in  the  wwld. 

Bat  is  not  the  Heat  Great  in  Summflr? 

Although  there  are  occasional  hot  days,  the 
summer  season  is  not  unpleasant.  The  mean  summer 
temperatures  are : — South  Queensland,  from  66.5  to 
76.7;  Central,  80.5;  South-western,  80.8;  North, 
81.2;  North-western,  84.3. 

Is  it  Healthy? 

The  death-rate  in  Queensland  in  1915  was  wily 
11.0  per  1,000. 

M  does  the  Cliniate  Suit  JBngiiflh  and  finnipeaa  People? 

Yes.  They  live  to  a  great  age  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  Queensland. 

What  Sort  of  People  are  already  Settled  Ib  (^wemdaiid? 

Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Welsh,  French,  Canadians, 
Americans,  Germans,  Danes,  Italians,  Swedes, 
Bussians,  and  other  people  of  white  nati<ma]ities.  The 
majority  of  these  nationalities  make  splendid  colonists, 
and  are  warmly  welcomed. 

Do  People  Often  Beturn  after  Leaving  Qaeensland? 

Yes.   Men  who  go  home  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  TCng^ni] 
constantly  returning  to  Queensland. 
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What  Openings  are  there  in  Queensland  for  the  Investor? 

There  are  nmnerous  ayennes  of  inyestment  in 
sheep  and  cattle  stations,  farming  and  dairying  on  a 
large  scale,  city  and  country  properties,  mines  and 
timber,  in  the  development  of  seecmdary  indus<aies» 

and  in  the  growing  of  rubber. 

For  the  Man  with  Small  Capital  on  Govvmnieiit  Laud? 

With  £150  to  £200  a  man  can  start  dairying  in 
a  small  way,  and  gradually  inerease  his  herd  and 

operations.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
man. 

Suppose  he  had  £250  or  £300? 

He  eould  make  a  good  start  with  that. 

SuppoBe  he  tried  Fruit  Growing?. 

With  about  £100  be  could  make  a  start.  He 
could  grow  vegetables  and  minor  crops  until  his  trees 
grew  old  enough  to  bear,  which  would  be  in  about 
three  years  from  planting. 

What  ocnild  a  Man  do  without  Capital? 

He  could  work  for  a  station-owner  or  farmer 
until  he  had  made  enough  to  pay  his  deposit  on  the 
land  he  eventually  seleets. 

Kxpfflifflm^  Agriottltural  Labourers. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Has  class. 

Inexperienced  Men. 

Inexperienced  men  should  take  some  employ- 
ment and  learn  the  methods  of  work  in  Queensland 

before  sinking  their  capital  in  land  or  stock. 

Domestic  Servants. 

Domestic  servants,  especially  cooks,  are  in 
urgent  denuoid  at  wages  ranging  from  lOs.  to  30b. 

per  week. 
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Where  Can  Government  Land  be  Obtained? 

There  are  fifty-four  Land  Agents'  Districts  in 
Queensland,  in  all  of  which  vacant  Grown  lands  are 

still  obtainable. 

* 

At  uta  Ag<e  can  a  Penon  Select  Land? 

Sixteen  years. 

Can  a  Man  with  Little  Capital  acquire  Land? 

Yes.  If  he  pays  the  first  deposit,  the  Crown 
may  defer  payment  of  the  next  two  or  three  years' 
rent. 

When  is  tht  ^  Payable? 

It  is  divided  over  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  year 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Can  a  Single  Woman  hold  Government  Land? 

Yes;  if  she  is  over  16  years  of  age.  She  must, 
however,  be  over  21  years  of  age  to  select  land  under 
personal  residence  ccmditions. 

What  J-^^  may  Married  Women  hold  from  the  Crown? 

They  may  hold  any  selection  not  subject  to 
personal  residence  conditions. 

What  T^ft^l«^  a  Married  Woman  cannot  select  from  the 

Crown. 

A  married  woman  is  not  competent  to  select  a 
grazing  homestead,  perpetual  lease  selection,  or  a 
perpetual  tease  prickly-pear  selection,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  personal  reeidenee,  unlees  she  has 
obtained  an  order  for  judicial  separation,  or  an  order 
protecting  her  separate  property. 

Mteried  Women's  Property  Act. 

Under  ''The  Married  Women's  Property  A£*y 

1890, ' '  she  can  hold  any  land,  which  she  purchases 
absolutely,  as  if  she  were  a  man. 
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What  are  the  Modes  of  Tennxe? 

(1)  Agricultural  selection  and  perpetual  lease 

selecticms. 

(2)  Grazing  selections — ^i.e.,  grazing  farms  and 
grazing  homesteads. 

(3)  Perpetual  lease  prickly-pear  selections. 
Deposit  Money. 

On  a  perpetual  lease  selection  and  grazing 
selection — one  year's  rent,  and  1/5 th  of  survey  fee; 
and  on  a  perpetual  lease  prickly-pear  selection— full 
amount  of  survey  fee. 

What  is  the  Deposit  on  a  Perpetual  Lease  of  160  Acres? 

£3  2s.,  taking  the  capital  value  of  the  land  at  10s. 
per  acre. 

Conditions  for  Perpetual  Leases. 

Maximum  area,  2,560  acres  (this,  however,  is 
allowed  only  in  remote  districts)  ;  capital  value,  from 
10s.  per  acre  upwards.  The  land  must  be  fenced 
within  five  years,  or  other  improvements  effected 
equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  fencing.  Five  years' 
person  residence  or  occupation  as  the  case  may 
require ;  thereafter,  the  condition  of  occupation  must 
be  performed  during  the  whole  term. 

Negotiable  Leases. 

The  lease  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the 
improvements  are  completed,  and  can  be  mortgaged, 
or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister,  the  land  may 
be  subdivided,  transferred,  or  sublet. 

Sxceptions. 

Selections  obtained  under  five  years'  personal 
residence  conditions  cannot  be  mortgaged  during  the 
first  five  years,  except  to  the  CommissioBer  of  the 
Qovemment  Savings  Bank. 

Gming  laniis— Area. 

The  total  area  held  by  one  person  must  not 
exceed  60,000  acres,  but  when  the  area  exceeds  20,000 
acres  the  annual  rental  at  the  notified  rental  must 
not  exceed  £200. 
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Grazing  Farms — Rental,  Term,  Conditions,  &c. 

Beatal  £rom  nil  per  aere  per  annum.  Term  up 

to  twenty-eight  years.  The  holding  must  be  con- 
tinuously occupied  by  the  selector  or  manager  or 
agent.  Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  fenced. 
Where  no  rental  is  charged,  the  land  is,  in  cases, 
more  or  less  infested  with  prickly  pear  or  noxious 
weeds. 

Chnudng  Fanns— -Lease. 

As  soon  as  the  holding  is  fenced  the  lease  is 
issued,  which  may  be  mortgaged  or  tranidSened. 

Group  Besidence. 

It  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Commissioner  that  two  or  more  selections,  each  of 
which  is  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  five  miles  from 
each  of  the  others,  are  held  by  members  of  one 
family,  ho7id  fide  in  their  own  separate  interests, 
the  Commissioner  may  issue  a  special  license  enabl- 
ing the  conditions  of  personal  residence  <nr  the 
conditions  of  occupation  required  to  be  performed 
by  them  in  respect  of  their  selections  to  be  per- 
formed by  their  residence  on  one  of  the  selections 
which  is  itself  held  subject  to  the  eonc^tions  of 
personal  residence  or  conditions  of  occupation. 

firminjr  HOBMSteadlH- 

Similar  conditions  to  grazing  farms,  except 
that— 

(1)  Selector  must  x>ersonally  reside  on  the 

land  during  the  whole  term. 

(2)  Before  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
or  the  death  of  the  original  lessee, 
whichever  first  happens,  the  land  can- 
not be  assigned  or  transferred,  but 
may  be  mortgaged  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister. 
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Perpetual  Lease  Prickly-pear  Selection. 

Maximum  area,  2^560  acres.  Tliis  applies  to 
land  infested  with  prickly-pear.  A  peppercorn  rental 
for  the  first  period,  and  an  annual  rent  during  the 
second  period  of  fifteen  years  equal  to  1^  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value.  When  the  capital  value  is  leas  than 
5s.  per  acre,  the  rent  for  the  second  period  is  pepper- 
corn. 

The  land  must  be  absolutely  cleared  of  pear 

during  the  first  period  as  notified  in  the  notification 
opening  the  land  for  selection,  and  kept  clear 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Priee  of  Priddy-pear  Selectiinis. 

The  capital  value  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
infestation  from  nil  upwards.  The  capital  value  is 
stated  in  tiie  openmg  notification. 

Pastoral  Holdings. 

Pastoral  holdings  may  be  obtained  on  long 
leoKs.  Terms  up  to  thirty  years. 

Oocopation  Liconaas. 

Large  areas  may  be  rented  from  the  <3k)vem- 
ment  from  year  to  year  under  an  occupation 
license.  No  limitation  to  area. 

Group  8etttein«Bt. 

Under  special  conditions  families  from  the 
same  community  are  allowed  to  settle  in  groui>s  so 
as  to  permit  of  their  retaining  tiieir  social  relations. 

Sixe  of  Groups. 

Groups  of  from  six  families  to  as  many  as 
seventy  families  have  already  been  successfully 
formed. 

Inspection. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  friends  to  club  together 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  of  their  numbw  to  go  to 
Queensland  to  find  land  for -a  **  group  "  to  accom- 
modate them  all. 
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Iffiiners'  Homestead  Leases. 

Under  the  provisions  of  ''Tks  Miners'  Hom^' 
stead  Leases  Act  of  1913,"  homestead,  leases  can 

be  acquired  by  application,  or  by  tender  or  public 
auction  by  residents  of  any  mining  field  throughout 
the  State,  in  areas  not  exceeding  640  acres.  During 
the  first  period  of  thirty  years  the  annual  rental  on 
areas  up  to  40  acres  is  Is.  per  Mre,  and  6d.  for  any 
additional  acreage  in  excess  of  this  area.  This 
rental  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  homesteads 
acquired  by  tender  or  sale.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  years'  lease  a  nominal  rental  of  Is.  only 
can  be  demanded.  The  minimum  annual  rental  for 
any  homestead  is  5s. 

Can  an  Alien  select  Land  in  Queeqdand? 

Yes,  provided  he  is  not  an  enemy  subject,  and 
obtains  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  can  read  and 
write  words  in  such  language  as  the  Minister  for 
Lands  may  direct  ;  also  provided  that  he  becomes  a 
naturalised  British  subject  within  five  years  of  his 
selecting  the  land,  failing  which  he  wiU  forfeit,  all  his 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  land  selected. 

What  is  an  AUen? 

Any  person  who  is  not  a  British  subject. 

When  can  an  Alien  become  Naturalised?  .  - 

After  he  has  heea  at  least  two  years  in  ihe 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  he  may  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  become  a  Britisher,  and  enjoy  all  the 
freedom  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto; 

Where  must  Applications  for  Land  be  Lodged? 
At  the  loeal  Land  O&oe. 

How  far  from  the  Bailway  is  the  Available  Land? 

Most  of  the  land  is  not  far  from  existing  lines. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  however,  is  to  build 
light  railway  lines  (as  feeders  to  the  main  lines)  to 
tap  agricultural  districts,  and  to  anticipate  settle- 
ment. 

r    ;  V  * 

Some  of  these  short  lines  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  will  open  up  an  i  ni  m  en  pe  ay  eft  of  gOQ4  laud. 
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What  Aaaistance  does  the  QovmmaA  CKve  the  Intenclixig' 

Settler? 

The  Goyernment  issues  a  seeond-daas  railway 
ticket  at  half  the  ordinary  fare  to  the  intending 
settler  desirous  of  inspecting  Crown  land  with  a  view 
of  selecting  an  area  not  exceeding  5,120  acres.  If  th^ 
intending  settler  subsequently  takes  up  a  selection, 
subject  to  personal  residence  conditions,  not  exceed- 
ing 5,120  acres  in  area,  the  half-fare  paid  by  him  is 
refunded,  and  his  family,  aelf ,  ordinary  household 
furniture  and  effects,  agricultural  implements,  seed, 
one  dray,  and  one  set  of  harness  are  carried  free  to 
the  railway  station  nearest  to  his  seleetioii. 

What  Other  Assistance? 

Special  reduced  rates  are  granted  for  the 

carriage  of  building  material,  fencing  wire,  and  two 
truckloads  of  live  stock.  Wire  netting  is  also 
supplied  on  terms  of  10, 15,  20,  and  25  years,  securing 
repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  netting,  together  with  5 
per  cent,  interest  in  the  case  of  rabbit  netting  and  4 
I>er  cent,  interest  in  regard  to  marsupial  netting. 

What  18  the  Qovemment  Savings  Bank? 

A  Government  banking  institution  established, 
primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  habits  of 
thrift.  This  institution  is  essentially  a  people's  bank, 
as  over  200,000  of  our  population  have  deposits  in  it. 
Amounts  of  Is.  to  £1,000  are  received,  and  deposits 
from  £1  upwards  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^  per 
cent,  annually.  Repayment  of  all  deposits  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Queensland  Government. 

Government  Assistance  to  Settlers. 

The  Queensland  Government  Savings  Bank  has 
also  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  new 
settlers  and  also  agriculturists  and  graziers,  to  whom 
it  makes  advances  on  the  security  of  freeholds, 
licenses,  and  leases  from,  the  Grown  (including 
prickly-pear  selections)  to  make  improvements  on 
the  land  or  for  paying  off  liabilities,  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  repayable  in  twenty-five  years  or  at  any 
«arM«r  time  at  the  option^  o£  the  borrower. 
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Wliat  Security  is  Required? 

A  settler  applying  for  an  advance  must  give  a 
first  mortgage  on  his  holding.  The  bank  advances 
up  to  £1,200  on  the  total  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements. 

When  is  il  BepayaUe? 

For  the  first  five  years  only  simple  interest  is 
charged  at  5  per  cent,  per  aTmiinn.  After  five  years 
tiie  borrower  must  begin  to  redean  his  advance  at 
the  rate  of  £4  Os.  3d.  half-yearly  for  each  £100 
borrowed,  inclusive  of  interest,  until  the  whole  has 
been  paid. 

Gan  the  Settler  Borrow  Money  to  Buy  Stoek  1 

Yes.  The  Government  Savings  Bank  will  advance 
15s.  in  the  £1  of  the  total  value  of  the  land  and 
improvements  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  selector 
to  purchase  stock,  machinery,  or  implem^ts,  for 
putting  down  a  well  or  bore,  or  for  relieving  the 
liability  on  the  holding.  Advances  at  the  rate  of 
15s.  in  the  £1  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments thereon  up  to  £4100  can  also  be  obtained  for 
unspecified  purposes. 

Can  an  Alien  Obtain  an  Advance? 

Tes,  provided  he  obtains  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  can  read  and  write  words  in  sueh 

language  as  the  Commissioner  may  direct;  also  pro- 
vided he  becomes  a  naturalised  British  subject  within 
five  years  of  his  selecting  the  laxul. 

Workers'  Dwdlisgs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Savings 
Bank  Act  the  Government  make  advances  (at  the  rate 
of  15s.  in  the  £1,  and  not  exceeding  £350),  on  ea^ 
terms  of  repayment,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
person  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  £200  per  annum 
to  erect  dwelling-houses  as  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  applicant  must  show  that  he  is 
not  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-Jiouse  in  Qneendand  or 
elsewhere.  Repayment  of  advances  extends  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  must  be  paid  in  monthly 
^fifftft^*"^"^^  of  13s.  3d.  for  every  £100  borrowed. 
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Land  for  Biacliarged  Soldiers.  ■- 

"The  Discharged  Soldiers'  Settlemeni  Act  of 
.1917  "  provides  that  all  soldiers  of  the  Australian 
Imperial  Forces  who  have  taken  part  in  the  present 
war  may,  on  applieation,  select  town,  subtirban,  and 

country  land  on  perpetual  lease  and  personal  resi- 
dence conditions  in  Queensland.  The  provisions  of 
the  above  Aet  may  be  also  ext^ded,  by  proelamalion 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  the  other  forces  of  the 
British  JEmpire  and  to  those  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

Wbat  are  Soldiers  Expected  to  Pay  for  Such  Land? 

In  regard  to  perpetual  lease  selections,  no  deposit 
is  required  to  be  lodged  with  an  application,  and 
no  rental  is  payable  for  the  first  three  years;  then, 
from  the  fourth  to  fifteenth  years  (inclusive),  the 
rental  will  be  1^  per  cent,  of  the  declared  capital  value 
of  the  land,  and  after  that  period  the  rental  of  the 
land  will  be  subject  to  the  reappraisement  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act.  The  survey  fee  will  be  repayable  in 
ten  equal  annual  instalments  without  interest,  com- 
mencing at  the  fourth  year  of  the  term. 

Ctoyemment  Help  for  Dischargred  Soldiers  Selecting  Land. 

'  Advances  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  £1  np  to  £500  will 

be  made,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Queensland 
Government  Savings  Bank  Act,  in  order  to  enable  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  erect  dwellings,  and  effect  other 
improvements  on  their  land,  &c.  The  terms  for  the 
repayment  of  the  advances  extend  over  a  period  of 
forty  years,  with  3^  per  cent,  interest  added  for  the 
first  year,  4  per  cent,  interest  for  the  second  year, 
4^  per  cent,  interest  for  the  third  year,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest  thereafter  until  the  advance 
has  been  repaid.  Advances  at  the  rate  of  15s.  in  the 
£1,  not  exceeding  £700,  can  also  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  stock,  machinery,  implements, 
&c.,  and  also  for  unspecified  purposes.  Sueh  advances, 
however,  must  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  witiun 
twenty-five  years,  with  5  per  cent,  interest  added. 
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Soldiers  May  Make  ^plication  for  Land  by  Proxy. 

Soldiers  engaged  in  the  present  war  may  make 
application  for  perpetual  lease  selections  by  proxy, 
and  In  the  case  of  such  accepted  applications  the 
Minister  for  Lands  has  pow«  to  waive  aU  eonditions 

appertaining  to  personal  residence  conditions,  &e., 
fl^iripg  the  eontinuaOiCe  of  the  war. 

Only  Opod  Conduct  Soldiers  Favoiired. 

Soldiers  discharged  from  the  Australian  Imperial 
Forces,  or  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  or  Allied 
Powers  for  misconduct  are  debarred  from  availii^ 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Discharged 
Soldiers'  SetUement  Aet 

Freehold  Farms. 

Plenly  of  good  freehold  farms  change  hands 

■  from  time  to  time  in  Queensland  at  from  £8  to  £20 
per  acre.  Settlers  not  desirous  of  taking  up 
Qovemment  land  can  easily  be  suited  privately. 

What  is  the  Nature  of  the  Soil? 

* 

It  varies  with  the  locality.  All  of  the  Northern 

and  Eastern  scrub  lands  are  intensely  fertile  with 
vegetable  mould.  The  Darling  Downs  contains 
4,000,000  acres  of  magnificent  black  soil,  princi- 
pally decomposed  basalt.  The  soil  in  the  Maranoa 
district  is  lighter  and  more  suited  to  wheat-growing 
and  vines.  These  descriptions  apply  pretty  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Queensland,  partienlfffly  the 
Wide  Bay,  Burnett,  and  Central  Districts. 

Who  are  the  most  Successful  Fanners? 

- 1  ■  ■■ 

Those  who  carry  on  mixed  farming,  such  as 
dairyings  agriculture^  aheep,  pig  and  poultry  rais- 
ing, hoirticultnre  and  bee-lanningy  &e. 

Do  many  of  the  Farmers  Keep  Sheep? 

Yes ;  many  of  tiiem  now  go  in  fwt  lamb-raising 
on  lucerne.  There  are  also  a  number  of  selectors 
who  have  shee^  on  areas  of  from  640  to  ^OOQ  acres. 
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Is  Dairying  Increasing  in  Queensland? 

YeBj  every  day;  and  nearly  all  the  dairy 
farmers  are  independent  men. 

How  much  Milk  was  Obtained  in  1915  ? 

70,093,674  gallons.  Quantity  utilised  for  mak- 
ing butter,  56,180,976  gallons  ;  for  cheese,  4,686,756 
gallons  ;  for  condensed  milk,  1,283,992  gallons  ;  sold 
for  domestic  purposes,  3,077,128  gallons  ;  and 
^864,822  gallons  used  on  farms. 

Sour  did  these  Dairymen  Begin? 

Most  of  them  began  in  a  very  small  way,  buy- 
ing a  cow  now  and  again  as  they  could  afford  it. 

Were  they  all  Small  FaniMrs? 

Yes,  for  the  most  part.  The  larger  farmers 
have  also  taken  up  dairying  in  addition  to  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  lucerne,  and  oat  growing. 

What  was  the  Butter  Production  in  Queensland  in  1915  ? 
25,456,714  lb.,  valued  at  £1,272,836. 

Oheem  made  in  1915? 

4,383,410  lb.,  valued  at  £127,849. 

Cknutommd  MiUc  made  in  1916  ? 

5,368,510  lb.,  valued  at  £122,100. 

What  win  a  Good  Average  Cow  Earn? 

From  15s.  to  30s.  per  month. 

What  is  the  Price  of  a  Good  Oow? 

From  £6  to  £9.  Of  course  some  well-bred  cows 
fetch  a  much  higher  figore. 

What  18  tho  Olasg  of  Dairy  Herd  in  Queensland? 

Dairy  stock  have  been  imported  to  Queensland 
from  the  principal  herds  of  the  world,  and  a 
splendid  class  of  cow  is  now  in  use,  comprising  the 
following  breeds: — Milking  Shorthorn,  Ayrshire, 
Jersey,  lUawarra,  Holstein,  and  Gunusey. 
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How  many  Cows  does  the  Aveia«e  fazm  Cany? 

It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  the  holding.  There 
are  many  large  properties  in  Qnewisland  milking 
several  hundred  cows  daily  throughout  the  year. 
The  average  herd  is  about  20,  but  many  farmers 
milk  from  80  to  150  daily. 

How  many  Cows  could  you  Carry  on  100  Aores? 

With  good  land,  mixed  farming,  and  by  grow- 
ing crops  and  conserving  fodder,  you  eould  esrry 

30  to  40  at  a  low  estimate.   Some  160  acres  cl'  ared 
scrub  farms  carry  70  to  80  cows. 

Monthly  Cheques. 

Suppliers  to  the  factories  are  paid  monthly  by 
cheque,  and  some  draw  £100  and  over  per  maoA 

for  milk  and  cream. 

^^^*  Pig-raising  is  now  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
dairying,  and  is  very  profitable.  The  climate  is 
particularly  suited  to  pigs. 

Pig  Farms. 

On  scHue  holdings  large  mobs  of  young  pigs  are 
grazed  on  barley  or  lucerne  (alfalfa),  and  topped 
up  in  batches  in  large  sties. 

Market  f(ur  Pigs. 

There  is  a  certain  market  for  pigs  in  Brisbane, 
Toowoomba,  &c.,  where  there  are  bacon-curing 
establishments. 

WlMSt. 

Wheat  is  sown  (late  maturing  varieties)  in 
March  and  April,  and  (quick  maturing  varieties) 
in  May,  June,  and  July.  Harvesting  extends  from 
October  to  early  in  December. 
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Whwe  Wheat  is  Principally  Grown. 

In  Southern  Queensland.  It  ean  also  be  grown  in 
the  Gaitral-westem  districts  of  Queensland. 

.WhA^  Yield. 

Crops  of  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  are  com- 
monly reaped  in  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of 
Queensland.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  have  often 
been  obtained  in  individual  instances. 

Jttsdze, 

Maixe  is  {Wanted  in  July  and  August  right  up 

to  January,  and  is  fit  for  harvesting  in  120  days. 
It  can  be  grown  all  over  Queensland,  where  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient.  Two  erops  a  year  are  possible 
in  8ub-tropieal  smib  and  coastal  country. 

Kaize  Yield. 

Immense  yields  of  maize,  from  40  to  80  bushels 

per  acre,  are  frequently  obtained  on  the  rich  scrub 
lands.  Yields  of  120  bushels  per  aere  have  alM 
been  obtained. 

Barley. 

Barley  does  particularly  weE  on  the  Darling 
Downs,  where  the  quality  of  the  crop  for  malting 
purposes  is  held  by  English  experts  to  equal  the 
best  Hungarian.  Crops  of  from  30  to  40  bushels 
are  frequent  in  a  good  season. 

Sugarcane  growing  is  carried  on  along  the 
coastal  area  from  Brisbane  northwards.  It  is 
planted  from  January  to  June  ;  1,152,516  tons  of 
sogareane  were  produced  in  1915. 

Price  Paid  for  Cane. 

Prices  for  cane  vary  according  to  its  sugar- 
produeing  properties  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
grown.  These,  however,  range  from  18s.  to  43s.  6d. 
per  ton.  Crops  of  from  40  to  even  70  ttms  aere 
have  been  obtained  in  the  North. 
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Hay. 


Hay  averaged  about  If  tons  to  the  acre  for 
the  laat  tMmtf  yeaxa.  JadiwiSnul  eropa  yield  mneh 

heavier  results. 


Potatoes. 

Both  English  and  sweet  potatoes 

yields. 


A  few  of  Queensland 's  Prodocts  for  1815  f 

Wool  (in  grease)    . .       . .  130,783,277  lb. 

Frozen  and  preserved  meats  237,057,419  „ 

Meat  Extraet   359,544  „ 

Butter   25,456,714  „ 

Cheese  . .       . .       . .       . .  4,383,410  „ 

Baeon  and  Hams  ..       ..  12,363,939  „ 

Maize   2,003,463  bush. 

Wheat   414,438  „ 

Bailey    8,130  „ 

Sugarcane   1,152,516  tons. 

Sugar  manufactured        . .  140,496  „ 

English  potatoes     . .       . .  7,439  ^ 

Sweet  potatoes      . .       . .  6,144  „ 

Hay    ..       ..       ..  63,858  „ 

Oranges       *.      .«      ^*  299,701  bush. 

Grapes    8,131,395  lb. 

Wine    59,008  gakt 

Bananas       ..               ..  1,210,941  bunches. 

Pineapples   921,833  doz. 

Mangoes    77,196  bush. 

Strawberries  . .       . .       . .  98,126  quarts. 

Apples        . .      . .       . .  29,815  bush. 

Papaws       ..      .  .  .  87,1151.  doz. 

Peaches    39,730  hash. 


Lueome  or  Alfalfa. 

This  is  X)Be  of  the  best  crops  a  farmer  can  grow 
ii       in  &«ath«EiL  i^oecBaUiid.    Osee  plastod,  it  lasts 
from  seven  to  ten  years.  • 

Lucerne  Crops. 

The  roots  of  lucerne  have  been  Miom^  to 

•'  penetrate  the  soil  for  a  depth  of  30  ft.  In  a  good 
year  five  to  six  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  Ten 
cuttings  per  annum  are  often  obtained  around 
Laidley,  Southern  Queensland.  .A 

Can  a  Man  get  anj  Crop  with  his  First  Ploughing? 
Tea.  Wheat  or  Maize. 

What  First  Crop  can  be  got  off  Scrub  Land? 

The  method  is  to  fell  the  scrub,  and,  after  it 
has  dried,  put  a  fire  through  it.  Maize  is  then  put 

in  with  a  hoe  between  the  stumps.  Some  crops  up 
to  80  bushels  per  acre  have  been  garnered  in  this 
way. 

*  ►  •  •  •  •    ,  -  ■  * 

State  Agricultural  College. 

There  is  a  State  Agricultural  College  at  Gatton, 
South  Queensland,  where  students  can  undergo  a 

three  years'  training  at  a  cost  of  under  £30  per 
auHBo. 

Are  tiMre  any  other  State  Bi^flrimental  Fanna? 

Yes.    At  Hermitage,  near  Warwick;  Roma, 
'    South-western  QueeDsland;  Warren,  near  Rock- 
hampton ;  Gindie,  near  Emerald ;  Kairi,  AAherton 

district  (North  Queensland)  ;  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  aji^JLaboratory,  Mackay  (North  Queensland) ; 
and  experimental  plots  in  all  the  principal  sugar 

districts.  •         *  '  ' 

"    ■  I         *  .  • 

Hoiise  and  .3iiping8. 

At  first  a  farmer  generally  erecte  a  rough, 

cheap  building  of  materials  cut  on  the  place  at  a 
.:;obst  -of  a  few  pounds,  .and  wlien  maittei^  improve 
;  T-  i>iata  ^  p  more  suitable  dwelling.       •  / :  T 
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Where  can  Building  Materials  be  Obtained? 

Iron  and  wood  eaa  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 

Queensland.    Competition  among  the  timber  mer- 
chants is  so  keen  that  timber  can  be  procured  at 
-        a  small  cost.  A  small  eoanfortable  cottafe  can  be 
Mt  for  £100  upwazda. 

Do  Droughts  Often  Occur? 

The  last  protracted  dry  spell  was  in  1915,  and 
even  then  there  were  parts  of  Queensland  not  affected 
by  it  Dry  periods  do  not,  as  a  role,  affect  the  whole 
country,  and  with  ^rt^ided  railway  communication 

relief  country  will  be  available. 

,    '  ,  ■  •  '  ■»  • 

f  .  .  : 

t 

S^^9ficat4v«  J^^mr  «f  th»  lMid^ 

The  recuperative  power  of  the  land  is  marvel- 
lous. A  fortnight  after  summer  rain  (following  a 
dry  spell)  the  eounlary  ia  waving  with  grasses. 
Owing  to  the  mild  climate,  the  growth  is 
phenomenaL 

...  ■■  ■        ■  r    .  ; 

Local  Markflta. 

Farmers  can  readily  dispose  of  all  they  can 
grow  in  the  locia  mta^o&tm,  wiw-  eempetilieia 

amongst  buyers  is  keen. 

Southern  Markets. 

There  ia  a  e«»rtain  market  in  the  South  for  all 

Queensland  produce.    :  ::. 

0¥frMa;lfai:ket8.  .  . 

A  certain  market  for  wool,  hides,  butter, 
eheese,  frozen  meat,  and  other  products  exista  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe.   Trade  with  the  United 
V    .     States  and  Canada  is  developing.   There  are  splen- 
{  r  ,,,  4id  openings,  fqr  trade,  witl).  Ja.ya),  Chin%  Japan, 
and  tiie  East  generaUy.-  -  * .     ^  .  -  ^ .  .  r 
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What  is  the  Nature  of  the  Trade  with  Asia? 

Cattle,  hsoM,  bones,  h«o£B,  leather,  butter, 

cheese,  fodder,  fruits,  glue  pieeM  and  sinews, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  bran,  pollard,  flour,  hay,  chaff, 
h<»Bey,  refined  aiKunaL  faU,  nuuuures,  baoou  and 
hams,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  other  meat,  milk  con- 
centrated and  preserved,  potatoes,  skins  and  hides, 
tallow,  wo<^ 

There  were  686,871  horses  in  Queensland  in 
1915.  A  large  remount  trade  is  now  done  with 
Lidia,  Java,  and  the  East 

What  Parts  of  Queensland  are  the  Best  for  Cattle? 

Cattle  do  well  all  over  Queensland,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Eastern  coast  Umds  and  the  North.  • 

What  Number  of  Cattle  are  there  in  (^oeesslaiui? 
4,780,893  lor  191&. 

Where  do  Sheep  Thrive  Best? 

On  the  great  eentral  plains  of  Western  Queens- 
land, and  in  the  country  west  of  the  Dividing 
Bange. 

VvBibar  of  BbM&p  in  QneenaUnd. 

15,950,154  for  1915. 

Immm  of  Sheep  for  Ton  Yoan. 

8,243,481. 

What  was  the  Value  of  the  Wool  in  1915  ? 

£5,122,345. 

What  was  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  1914-15? 

Bnports  (oversea  only),  £6,428,688;  Exports 
(oversea  only),  £13,015,484;  total,  £19,444,172. 
The  above  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  inter- 
state transaeti<His.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  would 
be,  at  least,  doubled. 
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On  what  Area  could  a  Man  Profitably  Grow  Wool? 

On  a  grasuig  farm  of  20,000  aeres,  with  a 

capital  of  £4,000,  he  could  make  a  net  income  of 
£600  to  £1,000  a  year. 

Are  there  Larger  Areas  than  this? 

Some  of  the  stations  eaixy  from  100,000  to 

200,000  sheep,  and  are  over  1,000  square  miles  in 
area.  One  is  5,000  square  miles  in  area. 

Mining  Employees. 

There  are  15,080  men  employed  in  and  axonnd 
mines  in  Queensland. 

Wbat  is  tiM  Ordinary  Bate  for  UasldUod  IrfOwv 

From  8s.  to  13s.  4d.  per  shift  of  eight  hours. 

At  what  Age  should  a  Miner  Come  to  Queensland? 
Between  20  and  40  years. 

What  could  a  Practical  Miner  do  in  Queensland? 

He  eonld  get  week  in  a  mine  or  prwspwA  the 
emmtry  in  search  of  minerals. 

What  is  the  Aggregate  Area  of  the  Miniug  Fields  Pro- 
claimed Open? 

78,073  square  miles. 

What  was  the  Total  Ou^ut  of  Gold  from  Qiieoasland 

Mines  to  the  Old  of  1915  ? 

18,936,336  fine  oz. 

What  was  the  Total  Value  of  this  Output? 
£78,467,642. 

What  was  the  Total  Value  of  Minerals  other  than  Grold  won 

from  QaofliiilaBd  Mines  to  tlie  end  of  1915? 

£35,600,519.      Grand    total,    aU  mingrali, 

£114^68^61.  • 
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Miner's  Right. 

On  paym^t  of  5b.  a  year  any  man  can  obtain 
a  miner's  rigM  mitliorisittg  Mm  t«  mine  for 

minerals  on  any  Crown  lands. 

Bewards  for  Biscovery  of  Hew  QoldfieldB. 

On  certain  conditions,  rewards,  not  exeeedini^ 

£500  in  one  instance,  and  not  exceeding  £1,000  in 
another,  are  given  by  the  Govenunent  for  the  dis- 
eoyery  of  new  goldfields. 

Prospecting. 

Prospectors  tin  in  the  North— chiefly  about 
Herberton — do  fairly  welL 

Claims. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  may  by  htw>— l* 
or  his  ag^t  take  up  and  hold  any  number  of 
claims  or  shares  in  such  claims,  provided  that  such 
claims  or  shares  are  duly  worked  ajid  represented 
by  the  preseiibed  aoBiber  of  men. 

Bmamm.  ■ 

The  spring  commences  in  September,  and  the 
summer  ends  in  February.  The  winter  elimate  is 
perfeet. 

Bdigious  Freedom. 

There  is  no  State  church  in  Queensland.  All 
religions  denominations  are  on  an  equality,  and 
ecnnplete  religious  liberty  prevails. 

^  .   -  * 

Education. 

Edueati<ni  is  free  and  eoBpolMity. 

Expenditure  on  Education. 

£726,122  w^  spent  by  the  State  on  education 
in  1915. 

State  SchooM.  - 

There  Me  1,453  State  Schools  in  Queensland, 
wfth  a  fotal  enrolment  of  126,319  scholars,  and  3,761 
teachers.  *  ^ 
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Total  MmmIs,  indwdiag  State  Sohotds, 

1,610  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
ef  100,944  schohirs. 

Ooxasticy  Sehocds. 

There  are   excellent   State  schools  situated 
throughout  ,the  country,  districts  of  Queensland. 

Frovisional  Sdiools. 

Provisional  schools  are  established  wherever 

Higher  Educational  Institutions. 

Six  High  Sehools  (free),  16  Technical  Colleges, 

10  Grammar  Schools  (boys  and  girls),  a  School  of 
Mines  at  Charters  Towers  (North  Queensland) ,  and 
a  University. 

Bdnoation  in  Sparsely-popnlated  Districti. 

Travelling  Government  teachers  periodically 
visit  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts  to  arrange 
for  the  edueati<Hi  of  the  children  so  circumistanced. 
Half-time  Schools  are  also  established  on  many 
sheep  and  cattle  stations. 

Adult  Vote. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  Queensland  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 

▲  Law-abiding  Community. 

Queensland  is  one  of  the  moe^  iaWr«l»i^m8 
countries  in  tlie  world. 

Orderlineii  Oi  Orowos. 

The  order^ess  of  large  erowds  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  Anstridiaii  life,  and  one  which 

generally  causes  surprise  on  the  part  of  th^  visitor. 
This  ocderliness  is  characteristie^  ot  Queenslanders. 
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A  Notable  Fact. 

The  monimg  after  the  assemblage  of  a  <»rowd 

of  56,000  people  on  the  openinj?  day  of  the  Brisbane 
Show  in  1915  showed  a  complete  absence  of  wrong- 
doing on  the  poUoe  eharge-sheet 

Stoetion  Crowds. 

There  is  no  rowdy  conduct  during  elections  in 
Queensland.  Women  visit  the  polls  and  record 
their  votes  as  eanly  as  attending  ehurdi. 

Qwflftnsland  Bailways. 

The  Queensland  Bailways  are  the  property  of 
the  State. 


How  many  Miles  of  State  Railways  are  Open? 

5,049  miks  to  2ath  Wehmary,  1917. 

Baihray  Beeaipts  and  Ei^^ndiliirs^  1916. 

Receipts  ..'  ..  ..  £3,756,203 
Expenditure  £2,754,762 


Net  profit  £1,001,441 

Private  Railways,  to  28th  February,  1917. 
Only  443  miles. 

What  was  the  Value  of  the  Gold  produced  in  Queensland 

forldie? 

£1,060,703  for  249,711  fine  oz. 

OtlMrlfiiMvals. 

Silver,  239,748  oz.  (£23,972);  copper,  19,704 
tons  (£1,428,793) ;  tin,  2,125  tons  (£183,472) ;  eoal, 
1,024,273  torn  (£409,342) ;  gems  and  opals,  £1,100 ; 
other  minerals,  £214,979. 

Total  Value  of  Production  of  other  Minerals, 
£2,261,658. 
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PvUio  R«¥enn«^  ISlfrlS. 

£7,706,365. 

PshMe  AqMBditort,  m64$. 

£7,671,573. 

Goyemment  Savings  Bank,  1916-16. 

204,223  depose  had  £11,338,568  to  eiedit  in 
the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  30th  June,  1916-~ 
an  average  of  £55  10s.  5d.  per  head. 

Twelve  banks  held  assets  to  the  amount  of 
£26,612,423  in  1915. 

Factories. 

There  were  in  1915  1,775  faetories  in  Qneena- 

land  employing  42,079  hands.  The  value  of  the  plant 
and  machinery  was  £7,051,113,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  and  premises  £^446,405.  Value  ot  mtput, 
£25,444,812. 

HiTspitals 

There  are  eighty-nine  public  hospitals  in  Queens- 
land, besides  numerous  private  ones. 

Shipping  of  the  State,  1915. 

2,110,254  tons  entefed. 

2,125,396  tons  cleared. 

Tlunim  fiawa  lor  1106. 

Softwoods,  89,726,215  superficial  feet,  valued  at 
the  mill,  £769,164;  cedar,  433,536  superficial  feet, 
valued  at  the  mill,  £11,085  ;  hardwoods,  54,790,162 
superficial  feet,  valued  at  the  mill,  £531,981  ;  mould- 
ings, &c.,  £49,682  ;  828,548  sleepers,  £96,508.  In 
addition,  at  leart  an  equal  quantity  was  used  for 
bridges,  wharves,  fencing,  &c.  Total  value  of  out- 
put of  sawmills  only,  £1^,420.  'Jlhfi  247  sawmills 
innplcyed  4^11  hands. 
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The  Meat  Industry. 

In  1915  there  were  fifteen  meatwdxta  and  eight 
bacon  factories,  i^icfa  employed  5,051  hands  during 
the  season.  Total  value  of  all  meat  produeta 
(induding  baeon  and  liams),  db6,534,762. 

Wlio  is  thA  State  PuUic  Curator? 

He  is  a  State  trustee,  who  has  been  intrusted 
by  Parliament  with  unusual  powers,  said  is  in  a 
position  to  c^isid^rably  simplify  legal  inrooeHes  and 
reduce  legal  and  other  charges  to  a  minimum. 

Wliat  are  the  Fnnctions  of  the  State  Public  Curator? 

He  acts  as  trustee,  executor,  adounistrator, 
attorney,  agent,  guardian,  &c.,  of  all  estates  intrusted 
to  his  charge;  efficiently  and  honestly  manages  all 
such  estates,  and  pays  high  rates  of  interest  m 
moneys  belonging  to  all  such  estates.  . 

What  oftlNr  Fewen  has  flie  State  PnbHe  Curator? 

He  has  power  to  prepare  wills  and  powers  of 
attorney  free  of  charge,  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  widows  and  children  without  delay,  expense,  and 
law  costs. 

Has  the  State  Public  Curator  Money  to  Lemi? 

Yes.  He  can  lend  money  on  first  mortgage  of 
freehold  land  (town  or  country),  at  the  lowest  rates 
of  interest,  with  liberal  terins  &r  the  repayjjj^t,  lol 
the  principal. 

State  Protection  of  the  Lives  of  Wotkim, 

The  Workers*  Compensation  Act  of  1916  " 
provides  for  compensation  to  workers  injured  by 
accident  in  the  course  of  their  employment  as 
under: — (a)  at  death:  three  years'  wages  (nunimnm, 
£3(X),  maximum,  £600) ;  ( 6 )  during  total  disablement : 
half  wages  (not  exceeding  £2  per  week  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £750),  with  various  lump  sums  for 
specific  injuries.  This  compensation  is  paid  out  of  a 
national  fund  administered  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner appointed  under  "  Tk4  Insurance  Act  of 
1916,"  thus  protecting  the  rights  of  the  injured 
worker.  ......     .  . 
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State  Accident  and  i^e  Insuraooe. 

The  State  Government  Insurance  Office  also 

undertakes  insurance  against  accident  and  fire  at 
rates  20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  charged  by  insur- 
ance companies  prior  to  its  establishment.  The 
policies  belong  to  the  policy-holders,  and  are  dis- 
ttibuted  annually  in  the  form  of  cash  bonines.  All 
policies  are  guaranteed  by  the  State  Government. 

Steamer  Fares  to  Brisbane 

(From  America,  Canada,  Soatib  Africa,  India,  and  Great 

Britain.) 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  Limited, 
From  San  IVaneiaec  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon  ..  $232.20  (£48  7s.  6d.) 
Second  Saloon  $152.40    (£31 15s.  Od.) 

Third  CaaflB  $94^   (£19 16a.  Od.) 

From  Chicago  to  Brisbttft^  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       ..    $291.96    (£60 16s.  6d.) 

Second  Saloon    . .    $202.16    (£42  2b.  4d.) 

Third  Class        . .    $144.56    (£30  2s.  4d.) 

From  New  York  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       ..    $809.96    (£64  lis.  6d.) 

Second  Saloon     . .    $218.16    (£45  9s.  Od.) 

Thir«LCyiass        ..    $1^6    (£33  ds.  Od.) 

From  London  to  Brisbane  (Single)  : — 

-  First  Saloon  '  . .  •  . .  £75 17s.  6d. 
Second  Saloon.  ..  .  .  £40  lOs.  Od. 
Third  C^bss      ..       ..   £3515b.  Od. 

From  Dunedin  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 
^    Firat  Saloon      . .      . .   £18  15b.  6d. 

Steerage  . .       . .     £6  lis.  Od. 

Fr(nn  Lyttleten  to  Bnidbane  (Single) :  — 
First  Saloon      » .       . .    £11 18s.  Od. 
Steerage  ..       .  .     £6  Is.  Od. 

Trom  Wdlington  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon      , .       . .    £11  2s.  6d. 
,     Staerage    .      .i,      ..     £51^  Od. 

-■  From  Auckland  to  Brisbane  (Single) :— ^ 

First  Saloon  ^ .  .  *  £11  2s.  6d. 
Steerage  ..      ..     £5158.  Od. 
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Huddart  Parker  Line. 

From  Dtmedin  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon      ..       ..    £12 15s.  6d. 

Steerage  ..       ..     £6  lis.  Od. 

From  Lyttleton  to  Brisbane  (Single)  :— 
.    First  Saloon      . .       ...  £11  18s.  Od. 

Steerage  ..       ..     £6  Is.  Od. 

From  Wellington  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon     . .       . .    £11  2s.  6d. 

Steerage           ..  .          £515s.  Od. 
From  Auckland  to  ^nsbane  (Single)  :  

First  Saloon     .  .       ..    £11  2s.  6d. 

Steerage  ..       ,.     £5 15s.  Od. 

The  foregoing  fares  are  subject  to  alteration  without  notiee. 

Canadian-AusiraUan  Boyal  Mail  Line. 

From  Vancouver  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon        . .    $232.20    (£48  Ts.  6d.) 
.  Second  Saloon    .  .    $152.40    (£31 15s.  Od.) 
Third  Class        . .     $94.80    (£19 15s.  Od.) 
From  Chicago  to  Brisbane  (Single)  ^-- 

First  Saloon       ..    $287.76    (£59 19s.  Od.) 
Second  Saloon.     ..    $200.46    (£41 15s.  3d.) 
\         -    Third  Class         ..    $142.86    (£29 15s.  3d.) 

From  New  York  to  Brisbane  (Single)  >— . 

First  Saloon  . .  $305.76  (£63 14s.  Od.) 
Second  Saloon  ..  $216.46  (£45  Is.  lid.) 
Third  Class         . .    $158.86    (£33  is.  lid.) 

From  St.  Louis  to  Brisbane  (Single) 

First  Saloon        .  '.    $286.70    (£59 14s.  7d.) 
Second  Saloon     ..    $198.00    (£41  5s.  Od.) 
Third  Class        . .    $140.40    (£29  5s.  Od.) 
From  Montreal  to  Brisbane  (Single)  >— 

First  Saloon       ..    $305.76    (£63 14s.  Od.) 
Second  Saloon  .   ..    $215.50    (£44 17s.  lid.) 
.  '    Third  Class         ..    $157.90    (£32 17s.  lid.) 
From  London  to  Brisbane  (Single)  :— 
First  Saloon     . .       . ,    £75 17s.  6d. 
Second  Saloon   . .       . .    £49 10s.  Od. 
Third  Class       . .       . .    £35  15s.  Od. 
All  above  rates  are  sabjeet  to  alteration  'witiumt  notiee. 

Children  (Canadian  steamer). — Over  3  and 
under  12  years,  half  rate;  under  3  jeais,  quarter 
rate. 
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Baggage. — First  C^ass  passengers  allowed  40 
cubic  feet,  or  350  lb.  free  each  adult ;  Second  Class 
passengers  allowed  20  enbie  f eet»  or  175  lb.  free  eaeh 
adult ;  Third  Glass  passengers  aUowed  20  enbie  feet 
or  175  lb.  free  each  adult.  On  coastal  steamer  (First 
Class),  40  cubic  feet;  (steerage),  20  cubic  feet. 
ISxmta  baggage  charged  at  the  rate  of  2b.  6d.  (60 
cents)  per  cubic  foot  Yancouyer  to  Sydney ;  and  10s. 
($2.40)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  Sydney  to  Brisbane. 

Oceame  SteamsMp  Company. 

From  Boston  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon  ..  $312.40  (£65  Is.  8d.) 
Second  Saloon  ..  $222.60  (£46  7s.  6d.> 
Third  Class        ..    $165.00    (£34  7s.  6d.) 

From  San  Francisco  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon  . .  $232.20  (£48  7s.  6d.> 
Second  Salocm    . .    $152.40   (£31 15s.  Od.) 

Third  Class         . .     $94.80    (£19 15s.  Od.) 
From  Chicago  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       ..    $287.50    (£59  ITs.  lid.) 

Second  Saloon  ..  $207.70  (£43  5s.  5d.) 
Third  Class         ..    $140.10    (£29  3s.  9d.) 

From  New  York  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       . .    $305.50    (£63  12s.  lid.) 

Second  Saloon      ..    $225.70    (£47  Os.  5d.) 

Third  Glass        ..    $159.40    (£32 18s.  9d.) 
From  Vancouver  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       . .    $262.20    (£54 12s.  6d.) 

Second  Saloon    . .    $177.40    (£36 19s.  2d.) 

Third  Glass        ..    $104.80    (£2116^  8d.> 

From  St.  Louis  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       . .    $287.80    (£59 19s.  2d.) 

Second  Saloon    ..    $198.00   (£41  5s.  Od.) 

Third  Class        . .    $140.40    (£29  5s.  Od.) 

From  Montreal  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon       ..    $305.50    (£63 12B.lld.) 

Second  Saloon  ..  $225.70  (£47  Os.  5d.) 
Third  Class         ..    $159.40    (£32  IBs.  9d.) 

From  London  to  Brisbuie  (Single) : — 

First  Saloon  ..  ..  £75 15s.  lOd. 
Second  Saloon  . .  . .  £50  2s.  6d. 
Third  Glass      ..       .  .   £38  Is.  6d. 


FwtUly   Cowsetthns^rr-WaiaaJ^  copsistiiig  of 
,  parents  and  children  only  (equal  to  three  adnlt 

fares),  10  per  cent,  off  single  rates;  (equal  to  four 
adult  fares  or  over),  15  per  cent,  off  single  rates; 
<me  tialdy  under  2  yearft  of  age,  free  if  no  separate  • 
berth  required ;  children,  2  years  and  under  6  years 
of  age,  quarter  fare ;  children,  6  years  and  under  12 
years  of  age,  half  fare. 

Men  only  carried  in  Third  Class  from  San  Fran- 
eiseo  to  Brisbane.  - . 

Passengers  can  travel  by  train  between  Sydney 
and  Brisbane.  A  reduction  of  15s.  ($3.60)  will  be 
made  on  the  above  First  Saloon  rates  for  a  first- 
class  railway  ticket  from  Sydney  to  Brisbane. 

Luggage  Allowance  on  Oceanic  Steamers. — First- 
class,  350  lb.,  or  40  cubic  feet;  second  and  third 
classes,  176  lb.,  or  20  cubic  feet*  Excess  baggage, 
lid.  (3  cents)  per  lb.,  or  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  cubic 
foot. 

^Aberdeen  Line—' 

From  London  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 
Saloon       ..       ..       ..       ..  £47 

Third  Class         . .  •     . .       . .  £17 

From  Capetown  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 

Saloon  . .       . ,    From  £32  upwards 

Third  Class  : .       . .    From  £11  lis, 

*White  Star  Line — 

Fxmk  liTerpool  to  Brisbane  (all  one  dass) : — 
Single  fares  from  £20  to  £32. 

From  Capcrtown  to  Brij^ane  (all  one  dass) : — 

Single  fares  from  £17  15s. 

*The  Blue  Funnel  Line— 

From  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  to  Brisbane : — ^Fares 
(Sii^e),  saloon  oidj,  from  £47. 

From  Capetown  to  Brisbane  i—-!Fares  (Single), 
V       saloon  oiljy,  £31  to  £3a. 
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•p.  and  0.  Branch  Service — 

From  London  to  Brisbane  ( Single) 
'  Third  Glass  0^7,  from  £17. 

From  Capetoym  to  Brisbane : — ^Fares  (Single) : — 
Third  Class  only,  £14  14s.  to  £18  18s. 

P.  and  0.  Line — 

From  London  to  Brisbane  (single) : — 

First  Saloon  .  . .  From  £78  to  £90 
Second  Saloon     . .    From  £50  to  £54 

.  f'rom  Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Brisbane  (Single) ; — 
First  Saloon       ..    £44  (Rupees  660) 
Secopd  Saloon  ...    £34  (Bupees.510) 
From  Colombo  to  ;Brisbane  (Single)  :— 
First  Saloon   '  *;.    £40  (Rupees  600) 
Second  Saloon     .    £32  (Rupees  480)  . 

BJ^.N.  Company,  Limited — 

From    London    and    Idverpool    to  Brisbane 

(Single):— 
First  Class  . .       . .       . .       . .  £50 

'         §pcond.  Class     .......  m 

^om  Oaleatta  to  Brisbane  (Single) : — 
First  Class       "  . .       . .  Rupees  473 
Second  Class       . .       . .  Rupees  289 
(All^  rate  of  ^icdiange  Is.  4d.  f  (h*  each  rapee.) 

Orient  Line  

From    London    ^d    Plymouth    to  BrifAMUie 

.    .      (Single):—-  •;    .  ' 

^^irst  Class  . .    From  £78  to  £90 

Second  Class  •  . .  From  £50  to  £54 
Third  Glass        . .    From  £20  to  £24 

Federal  8kire  Line — 

From    London    and    Liverpool    to  Brisbane 
■  ■  '   (Single)  :— - 

First  Class  . .       ..       ..       ..  £50 

Tiiird  Class      •  ..  £22 

Passengers  maintain  themselves  awaiting  train  or  steamer 

at  Sydney. 

 ifete.'—AU  the  above  fares  indude  the  cost  of  travelling 

from  Sydney  io  Brv^kme  by  ons  of  the  Queentiand-b<miid 
coastal  steamers,  and  are  si^jeet  to  alieraU&n  without  neiux. 
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PmC£S  OF  COKIMODITIES. 

Priees  of  Household  Necessities  in  BrisbaaM  as  fixed  hj 

the  Commonwealth  Prices  Board  to  28th  February,  1917. 

Arrowroot   lb.  ..  4cL  to 

BM<m  lb  lOd.  to  Is.  4d. 

Baldiig  Powder   ^  lb.  tins  . .  . .  8d.  to  Ud. 

'Bread   per  2  lb.  loaf.    ..  Sid. 

•Buttffl--beBt   lb.  ..lited. 

OaiidlM   lb.  . .  7id.  to  Ilk 

Caieese   lb.  ..  Ud. 

OoffeeBosiis  Bosstod             ..  lb.  ..  Is.  lOd. 

OarafliNir              ..      ..      ..  lb.         ..  5}d.to6d. 

Eggs  down  ..  8d.tols.2d. 

Fkwr  lb.        ..  ..2d. 

Kwwood   load       . .  . .  Ts.  to  Ss. 

Aoifr— Onrrants   lb.         ..  ..  Sid.  to  9d. 

„      Baiaias   lb.  ..  7id.to9id. 

Hams  lb.  ..  la.  4d.  to  Is.  tfid. 

Honejr  2  lb.  tuui  . .  . .  Is.  6d. 

Jam                                       ..lIKtiBS..  ..  5d.to8id. 

Eeroseae  tin     ...  ..  68.  6d. 

Lard  lb.         ..  ..Is. 

Maize  bushsl     . .  . .  28.  9d.  to  Sa. 

Maizemeal                        . .       . .  lb.          . .  . ,  2d.  to  2id. 

Matehfls— Wax  (plaid)      . .       . .  doz.  boaM  . .  5d. 

„     Safety  (SBU^)   ..      ..  doa.b0ns  ..  6d. 
•Meat— 

tFresh  and  Chilled  Beef  (steak)  lb.         . .  . .  7d.  to  Md. 
estate  Butebeiy:  Chilled  Beef 

(steak)   lb.         ..  ..  6id.  to  8d. 

tFresh  and  Chilled  Beef  (roast)  Ih.  . .  Sd.  to  8d. 
estate  Batehery:  Chilled  Beef 

(roast)   lb.         ,«  3id.  to  6id. 

t  Corned  Beef  lb.  ,.  4id.  to  7d. 

tState  Butchery  :  Corned  Beef  lb.         ..  ..  S^d-  to  5id. 

tFresh  Mutton  (ehops)  . .  lb.  . .  . .  6id.  to  Hd,  ' 
tState      Butchery:  CSbilled 

Mutton  (chops)    .,       ..lb.         ..  ..  5id.  to  7d 

tFresh  Mutton  (Isgs)  . .       . .  lb.         ...  . .  7id. 

estate      Butchery:  CfliiUed 

Mutton  (legs)       ..       ..lb.         ..  ..  7d. 

tFresh  Mutton  (shoulders)  . .  lb.         . .  . .  Sid. 
estate      Butchery:  COiiUed 

Mutton  (dioulders)        ..lb.         ..  ..  4id. 

•  Aa  oztm  hfttf-pennar  b  «liMi6d  lor  ddlvai^ 

t  OMh  priees  at  oMnuy  bnldiers'  eetebUdiiiieiits.      t  CmAi  at  the  blodc  Mlei  only. 

The  prices  of  groceries  in  the  country  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  above,  but  Uiose 
lor  meat  aie  Idratiotf  iillh  MMMMie: 
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*Meat — continued — 

tFresh  Mutton  (hindquarters)  lb.  6H. 
iState       Butchery :  Chilled 

Mutton  (hindquarters)     ..lb.  ..  C^d. 

tFresh  Mutton   (forequarters)  lb.  5d. 
tState       Butchery:  Chilled 

Mutton  (forequarters)    ..lb.  ..  4d. 

tFresh  Mutton  (breast)         . .  lb.  •  •       . .  4d. 
JState      Butchery:  Chilled 

Mutton  (breast)  ..lb.  3M. 

tMutton  (corned  breast)       ..lb.  ..  4id. 

J  State      Butchery :  Mutton 

(corned  breast)    . .        . .  lb,  . .        . .  S^d. 

Fresh  Pork      . ,        . .        . .  lb.  - .        . .  lOd.  to  Is, 

*Milk — fresh  .  .        . .        . .        . ,  quart  . .        . .  6d. 

„       condensed     . .        . .        . .  1  lb.  tins  . .        . .  Sid. 

Oatmeal   7  lb.  bags         . .  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d, 

Onions   lb.  . .        . .  lid. 

Pepper — black  (ground)     . .        . .  lb.  . .  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Piekles  (local)   bottle  . .       . .  T^d.  to  lO^d. 

Potatoes  (English)  quarter  . .        . .  Is.  9d.  to  28.  6d. 

Bic^  (best)  lb.  . .       . .  3d. 

Salt  lb  Id. 

Sauce  (local)   bottle  . .       . .  3d.  to  7id. 

„       (imported)  bottle  . .       . .  lid.  to  Is.  2d. 

Soap  (bars)  bar  . .       . .  T^d.  to  9id. 

Soda— biearboiutte  lb.  2^.d. 

Starch  lb.  . .       . .  7d. 

Sogw^— No.  1  ^te  lb  3id. 

Syrup— goldea   2  lb.  tins  . .       . .  7id. 

Tapioca   lb.  ..  3Jd. 

Tea  lb.  la.  3d.  to  2s. 

Tobacco  (AnstraKan)        . .       , ,  lb.  . .       . .  Ss.  6d.  to  78. 

„        (imported)     . .       . .        lb.  . .       ..  6s.  ML  to  14a. 

Vinegar  (imported)  bottle  . .       . .  Is.  4d. 

„        (local)  ee  bottle  M^toHd. 


^  Aa  artm  half-yeiuiy  k  chaqiied  tor  dd»rs^ 

t  CaA  prieea  c<  ogdinary  botoheaMr  flaWlriiiaiiiti      }CMi  at  ttaUook  sales  oaly. 

The  prices  of  groceries  in  the  eooatKy  ate  dighiQy  fa  eoBoeii  of  tta  abofe^  t»iik  liioee  for 
meat  ai»  Idwitteal  with  Brisbaaa> 

Cash  Prices  of  Bread  in  other  parts  of  Queensland, 
1916,  as  fixed  by  the  Commonwealth  Prices  Board  to  1st 
December,  1916. 


South  Queensland       . .       . .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  . .  4d.  to  4id. 

South- West  Queensland        • .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  . .  4d.  to  S^d. 

Central  Queensland     . .       . .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  • .  4d.  to  5id. 

Central-Western  Queensland  . .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  .  •  5d.  to  5^d. 

North  Queensland       . .       . .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  . .  4id.  to  5^d. 

North-Westem  Queensland     . .  2  lb.  loaf  . .  . .  4id.  to  5id. 

•Aawtmhalfrpsaiqr  1st  leal  la  nbaipiiliagdB^ 
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Some  Successful  Queensland  Settlers. 


During  a  recent  tour  through  Queensland  the  Compiler 
was  enabled  to  obtain  the  practical  experiences  of  a  large 
number  of  new  and  old  settlers  on  the  fertile  areas  in  this 
land  of  great  possibilities  and  substantial  realities.  The 
cases  cited  here  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  the  men  on 
the  land  in  the  districts  visited  are  doing  to  develop  the 
agricultural  resourees  of  the  country.  Despite  iiiat  the 
new  settlers  were  faced  with  many  difficulties  at  the  out- 
set, they,  by  indomitable  pluck,  determination,  and  perse- 
veranee,  saeeeeded  in  conquering  the  dense  sembs  and 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  converting  them  into  wealth- 
producing  agricultural  homesteads.  Many  of  these  settlers 
started  with  only  a  few  pounds  in  their  pocket,  but  they 
had  what  money  cannot  buy-Hstout  hearts,  courage,  and 
energy.  To-day  quite  a  number  of  these  have  turned  the 
corner  of  adversity  into  the  highway  of  success,  and  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

A  Successful  Mixed  Farmer. 

In  the  Springsure  district  (Central  Queensland)  Mr. 
M.  T.  Bourke  is  one  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  and 

mixed  farmers.  His  dairy  herd  consists  of  pure-bred  Short- 
horn cows  and  pedigreed  bulls.  On  an  average  he  milks  88 
cows  onee  daily  during  the  year,  and  these  are  fed  on 
natural  pastures.  In  1913  he  obtained  19,094  gallons  of 
milk,  and  9,339  lb.  of  cream  produced  2,649  lb.  of  com- 
mercial butter.  In  April,  1913,  1,039  lb.  of  eream  sent  to 
one  of  the  Rockhampton  factories  returned  over  576  lb.  of 
commercial  butter.  His  year's  transactions  in  pigs  realised 
£91  12s. ;  turkeys,  £27  3s. ;  fowls,  £2  10s.  Sd. ;  eggs  (317 
dozen),  £16;  fat  buUocks,  400  at  £7  per  head;  horses 
(artillery  and  draught),  £626  10s.  Several  of  the  horses 
brought  from  £26  to  £28  per  head. 

What  the  Daniels  Family  are  Doing. 

The  Daniels  family,  which  numbers  no  less  than  eight 
distinct  branches,  are  also  very  successful  tnixed  farmers 

in  the  Gindie  district  (Central  Queensland).  Their  opera- 
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Hons  comprise  wheat-growing,  dairying,  sheep-breeding, 
&e.  In  1913  they  had  about  250  acres  under  wheat. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Daniels  gives  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  cultiYation  and  harvesting  of  wheat: — ^''The 

first  ploughing, ' '  he  says, ' '  will  cost  15s.  per  acre,  but  after- 
wards it  will  only  be  5s.  for  the  same  area.  Other 
expenditure  ineludes:  Seed  wheat,  about  8s.  per  acre; 
cultivating  after  first  ploughing,  2s.  6d.  per  acre ;  harvest- 
ing with  reaper  and  binder,  6s.  per  acre ;  carting  and  stook- 
ing,  Ss.  per  aere;  total  expenditure,  £1  5s.  6d.  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  cutting  a  ton  of  chaff  is  about  £1  5s.,  and  bags 
are  8d.  each.  His  crop  averaged  30  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and 
he  reedved  £6  10s.  per  ton  foa*  his  wheaten  chaff  on  the 
rails  at  Gindie  Station." 

StarfcMl  with  £100. 

JxL  the  course  of  an  interview,  Mr.  J.  Edminstone,  of 
Craigend  Farm,  Behnont  Pocket,  near  Bockhampton 
(Central  Queensland),  gave  some  information  whieh  shoakL 
be  invaluable  to  intending  settlers  in  Queensland.  Mr. 
Edminstone  is,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous dairymen  in  tiie  State. 

*'A  labouring  man,"  Mr.  Edminstone  said,  "could 
easily  earn  about  £200  a  year  at  farming  in  Queensland. 
I  have  made  that  myself.  I  had  experienee  on  a  farm  ia 

the  old  country,  but  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

"I  consider  farming  is  the  best  thing  for  new  settlers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  in  Queensland. 

''I  would  recommend  a  man  to  take  up  dairy  farming. 

Cows  can  be  bought  for  about  £4  to  £7  each.  Then  you  can 
buy  good  dairy  land  for  about  £1  per  acre.  You  have  long 
t^nns,  about  twenty  years,  to  pay  for  your  land,  and  the 
payments  are  not  equal  to  a  good  rent  in  the  old  country. 
When  a  man  has  got  his  land  he  can  grow  plenty  of  feed  for 
his  eattle  for  the  few  mraiths  of  the  winter,  when  they  have 
to  be  fed  on  account  of  the  pastures  being  dry.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  his  cattle  find  their  food  in  the  natural 
gratees  of  his  pastixres. 

**  A  man  could  easily  make  a  good  start  here  with  about 
£150.   Thi^  mom^  would  be  used  f«r  paying  the  first 
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instalment  on  Ms  land  purchase,  buying  a  few  cows,  and 
putting  up  his  house.  Of  course,  a  pi(»ieer  doesn't  spend 
much  on  his  house  at  first,  until  he  has  made  some  money. 

I  began  with  £100  about  seventeen  years  ago.  I  have 

paid  for  my  land  some  time  since,  and  I  reckon  that  at  the 
present  time  I  am  worth  about  £2,000  in  land  and  stock.'' 

Mr.  Edminstono  milks,  as  a  rule,  90  cows  during  the 

year,  and  each  of  these  earns,  on  an  average,  20s.  per  month. 
The  highest  return  from  one  cow  was  27s.  per  month.  The 
cows  are  fed  on  the  natural  grasses  only.  In  January,  1914, 
105  grade  Ayrshires,  Shorthorns,  and  Jerseys  earned  £121 ; 
February — ^115  cows,  £111 ;  March — 105  cows,  £101 ;  April 
—100  cows,  £104;  May— 90  cows,  £66;  June— 75  eows, 
£55 ;  July — 60  cows,  £58.  Mr.  Edminstone  has,  according 
to  his  books,  been  receiving  similar  satisfactory  returns 
from  his  milking  herd  for  many  years  j^UBt.  Pig  ndnng 
and  general  farming  also  claim  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  annual  returns  from  these  sources  are  highly 
satii^actoiy. 

New  Settlers'  Experiences. 

Mr.  C.  W.  L.  Bryde,  who  took  up  a  selection  in  the 

parish  of  Danbulla,  near  Lake  Barrine,  Yungaburra,  North 
Queensland,  about  four  years  ago,  is  satisfied  that  his  new 
home  has  been  pitched  in  ''the  gaarden  of  Australia."  fie 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  and,  adopting  the  sea  as  a 
profession,  reached  the  position  of  chief  mate.  Several 
seT^e  trips  between  Newcastle  and  Valparaiso  with  coal 
for  the  Chilian  Government  eooled  off  his  ardour  for  the 
sea,  and,  faced  with  nervous  breakdown,  he  was  attracted 
to  North  Queensland.  He  took  up  his  selection,  and  threw 
himself  with  enthusiasm  into  his  new  employment.  Mx, 
Bryde  says  that  the  soil  is  extraordinarily  rich,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  district  has  a  great  future.  Permanent 
taeeeka  abound  OTorywhere,  and  on  his  holding  tiiere  are 
iwven  streams  carrying  crystal  water.  Chokos,  pumpkins, 
and  piemelons,  the  seeds  of  which  were  dropped,  grew  wild, 
and  the  sembs  contain  scores  of  paanon-fmit  yines.  At 
present  the  timber  does  not  pay  to  market,  though  it  is 
only  eight  miles  from  Kulara,  on  the  Tolga-Johnstone  line ; 
Imt  if  Ulc  railway  from  this  point  to  Mobo,  via  Lake  Bar- 
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rine,  were  constructed,  cedar  patches  and  other  timbers, 
such  as  red  and  white  beech,  kauri,  and  aUy  oak,  would 
be  made  available.  Mr.  Bryde  has  seen  the  Richmond 
River,  and  he  considers  that  the  land  in  his  neighbourhood 
is  superior.  But  he  states  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  any  one 
to  go  in  for  land  there  unless  he  is  willing  to  rough  it. 

A  Victorian  (Mr.  Herbert  C.  West),  who  settled  at 
EuroMn  Park,  Jandowae,  in  the  Dalby  district  (Southern 
Queensland) ,  about  four  years  ago,  is  also  satisfied  with  his 
experiences  in  Queensland.  Writing  to  the  Department  of 
Lands,  he  said  ^— "We  have  just  had  a  delightful  rainfall, 
and  my  lucerne,  maize,  and  other  green  crops  are  looking 
well.  This  is  a  splendid  disteiet,  and  I  am  mcnre  than 
satisfied  with  my  adopted  countey." 

Had  a  Stout  Heart,  Strong  Pair  of  Hands,  and  Plenty  of 
Pluck  and  Determination. 

Mr.  J.  McLellan,  of  Miriam  Yale,  in  the  Gladstone  di9> 
trict  (Central  Queensland),  stated  that  he  started  as  an 
agriculturist  eighteen  years  ago  with  a  stout  heart,  a  strong 
pair  of  hands,  plenty  of  pluck  and  determination,  and  68. 
per  day  while  he  was  working  on  the  railway  line.  His 
frugality  enabled  him  to  save  money  out  of  his  wages  to 
buy  a  CO  iple  of  head  of  cattle  at  a  time.  In  his  spare 
moments  he  cleared  his  land,  and  got  it  ready  for  its  first 
crop.  After  a  little  time  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  exer- 
tions to  his  farm,  with  the  result  that  he  soon  became  inde- 
pend^it  of  outside  employment.  That  he  has  beeome  a 
succeenful  man  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
recently  made  a  trip  to  Scotland.  As  a  dairyman  and: 
general  farmer,  Mr.  McLeUa«  «an  hxM  hia  own  with  any 
one  in  the  State. 

Suficessfol  Sfforts  from  Small  Beginnings. 

In  the  Barmoya  Scrub,  Bockhampton  district  (Central 
Queensland),  a  good  percentage  of  the  recent  settlers  had 
very  smaU  beginnings,  but  now  th^  are  fairly  well  off. 
Mr.  J.  Kersey  (a  carpenter)  had  a  horse  and  cart  and 
£7 ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Yaisey  (formerly  an  employee  in  a  New 
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Zealand  flax  mill)  had  £75 ;  Mr.  Reuben  Johnson  (a  shift  boss 
on  MouBt  Morgan  Mine),  £100«  AU  are  well  aatiii^ed  witli 
their  lot.  The  German  settlers,  of  whom  there  are  a  large 
number,  frankly  admit  that  they  are  contented,  and  say 
that  om  and  all  liaye  splendid  oi^ertunities  to  heeoam 
prosperous,  bnt  they  miiBt  be  prepared  to  work  hard  to 
attain  this  object. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  settlers 
in  this  district.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  the 
district  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  has  had  no  reason  to 
regret  it.  He  milks  on  an  average  42  cows  of  the  grade 
Jersey  strain  daily,  and  each  beast  retnms  him  about  1^. 
per  month  regularly.  The  herd  includes  a  pure-bred 
Jersey  bull  and  cow.  There  are  130  acres  under  Rhodes 
grass  and  7  acres  nnder  maize  and  pumpkins.  Mr.  John- 
son has  done  wonders  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
in  the  district,  and  his  efforts  should  prove  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  oHiers  to  do  likewise. 


9tarM  as  »  Fann  Labourer* 

In  the  Bushley  district,  near  Rockhampton  (Central 
Queensland),  Mr.  E.  Holland  has  a  splendid  farm  of  about 
3,000  aeres  on  Sandy  Greek.  He  states  that  he  started 
farming  with  little  or  no  money.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
from  England  he  found  employment  as  a  farm  labourer, 
and  accepted  eattle  as  paym^it  for  his  work*  A  year  or 
so  later  he  took  up  a  160-acre  block  at  a  rental  of  2s.  6d. 
per  acre,  and  then  started  dairying.  As  years  went  by 
he  acquired  farther  areas,  and  increased  his  operations  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  suceessful 
settlers  in  Central  Queensland.  His  dairy  herd  is  made 
up  of  grade  Shorthorn  cows  and  a  pedigreed  Shorthorn  bull, 
and  totals  500.  On  an  average  80  cows  are  milked  once  a 
day  during  the  year.  The  young  steers  are  fattened  up 
and  sold  to  the  butchers  when  about  twelve  months  old. 
In  1913  he  sold  thirty-six  of  these  at  £3  10s.  per 
head.  Horses  (light  draughts  and  saddle)  are  also  bred. 
He  also  finds  time  for  raising  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  pigs. 
There  are  3&  aeres  und^  euUiva;tionr-^  acres  lueeme-  and 
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31  acres  rotati<»i  crops — ^wheat,  oals,  rye,  panieam,  fte. 
Mr.  Holland  is  also  a  maker  of  Cheshire  cheese  of  splendid 
flavour,  but  his  operations  in  this  respect  are  only  on  a 
smaU  scale. 

Had  a  Horse  and  Saddle  and  Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  of  Glenlyon  Farm,  Dalma,  near 
Rockhampton  (Central  Queensland),  arrived  in  Queens- 
land from  New  South  Wales  in  1887,  with  a  horse  and 
saddle  and  3s.  6d.  in  his  pocket.  At  first  he  engaged  in 
droving,  then  was  a  stockman  on  a  station,  and  later 
manager  of  several  cattle  runs.  Nine  years  ago  he 
purchased  3,000  acres  of  the  Glenlyon  Estate,  which  con- 
sisted of  open  forest  country.  Then  ke  turned  his  atten* 
lion  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  Bord^- 
Leicester  sheep.  He  was  getting  £5  per  head  for  2-year-old 
steers,  £3  for  12-month-old  steers,  and  £4 15s.  for  3-year-old 
heifers.  The  area  under  cnllivation  totalled  14  acres — 
barley  4  acres,  lucerne  2  acres,  maize  2  acres,  panicum  4 
acres,  sweet  potatoes  2  aeres.  He  had  150  head  of  beef 
eattle,  and  a  small  dairy  herd  of  grade  Jerseys. 

Fruit-grower  Starts  with  £5. 

After  paying  for  his  freehold  of  21  acres,  Mr.  A.  Neale, 
of  Parkhurst,  North  Rockhampton  (Central  Queensland), 
had  only  about  £5  in  cash,  three  horses,  and  a  few  agri- 
cultural implements.  By  dint  of  hard  work  he  cleared  his 
land  of  the  forest,  planted  it  with  fruit  trees,  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  he  gathered  his  first  crops.  Later  he 
erected  his  present  home.  To-day  be  is  in  a  comfortable 
position,  due  entirely  to  fruit-growing.  In  all  5  acres  are 
under  fruits  of  different  kinds.  Citrus  fruits,  which 
number  300  trees,  are  most  generally  grown.  Grapes, 
peaches,  papaws,  loquats,  plums,  and  mangoes  are  also 
cultivated.  In  1913  citrus  fruits  returned  £250,  grapes 
£130,  and  other  crops,  £30.  He  milks  a  few  eows  of  the 
l^orthom-Hereford  erwm  for  bis  own  wants,  and  pigs  are 
bred  for  a  like  purpose.  Poultry  and  vegetables  are 
annually  raised  for  market.  Mr.  Neale  is  a  stowg  advocate 
oi 'dry  farming;' 
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Had  only  a  Few  Shillings  left  after  Paying:  the  First  Year's 
Sent. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  Woodend 
and  Bushley  Scrubs,  in  the  Boekhampton  district  (Central 
Qneensland),  started  in  a  small  way,  and  are  now  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  Lehfeldt  Brothers  were 
formerly  employed  as  labourers  at  the  Mount  Morgan 
Mine.  In  1895  they  selected  160  acres,  and  after  paying 
the  first  year's  rent  (£5  15s.)  had  only  a  few  shillings  left. 
When  they  had  finished  fencing  the  land  and  clearing 
portion  of  it,  they  arranged  to  supply  the  Mount  Morgan 
Mine  with  firewood.  By  this  means  they  made  sufficient 
money  to  acquire  a  further  160  acres  for  £100  cash,  and 
effect  more  substantial  improvements  on  their  holdings. 
Farming  was  begun  in  real  earnest  in  1906,  and  since  then 
success  has  attended  their  efforts.  In  1913  the  Messrs. 
Lehfeldt  took  up  another  block  of  160  acres  at  a  rental  of 
20s.  per  acre.  They  have  328  acres  under  cultivation — ^20 
acres  lucerne,  90  acres  maize,  170  acres  Ehodes  grass, 
40  acres  paspalum,  5  acres  panicura,  3  acres  English 
potatoes.  In  1913  they  averaged  110  bushels  of  maize  to 
the  acre  from  a  10-aere  plot,  and  annexed  the  champion- 
ship for  Central  Queensland.  Patches  of  sij^arcane  and 
cotton  are  also  grown.  The  dairy  herd  comprises  20  grade 
Ayrshire  cows  and  a  pure-bred  Ayrshire  bull.  It  is  their 
intention  to  increase  their  operations  in  dairying  at  an 
early  date.  Pigs  are  being  profitably  raised,  likewise  light 
draught  and  saddle  horses.  The  Messrs.  Lehfeldt  have 
one  of  the  best  conducted  farms  in  the  State. 

Mining  Engineer— Kow  a  Snceessfnl  Fmit-grower,  &e. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Coates,  of  Harveston,  Bockhampton  (Central 
Queensland),  was  formerly  a  mining  engineer  bd^ore  he 
took  up  327  acres  on  the  bank  of  the  Fitzroy  Eiver.  He 
has  10  acres  under  fruits — ^1,100  papaws,  150  citrus 
(including  onoiges,  limesi,  lemons,  cumquats),  500  grape 
vines,  50  custard  apples,  20  mangoes,  also  figs,  bananas, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  persimmons,  pineapples, 
granadillas,  &e.  There  are  also  30  acres  under  Ineeisie*  II' 
acres  of  Japanese  millet,  and  5  acres  of  sweet  potatoes. 
White  Leghorns  and  Black  Orpingtons  of  pure  strains  ,  ar^ 
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largely  raised,  the  former  by  the  thousands.  Mr.  Coates 
also  pays  much  attention  to  dairying,  and  his  herd  of 
grade  Shorthorns  gives  good  returns  monthly.  Although 
his  fruit  trees  only  started  to  bear  three  years  ago,  his 
returns  in  this  direction  amounted  to  £150  in  1914.  From 
poultry  and  eggs  he  received  £150,  dairying  £101,  chaff  £180, 
and  miscellaneous  £35.  The  total  receipts  frcnn  all  sources 
were  £616.  In  1913  Mr.  Coates  paid  away  over  £400  in 
wages. 

Inexperienoe  no  Obstacle  to  Success. 

Among  the  new  settlers  in  the  Stanwell  district 
(Central  Queensland)  are  quite  a  number  who  started  with 
limited  capital,  and  no  previous  experience  in  fanning. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Connor  was  a  miner,  and  had  £500.  Not  only  is 
he  dairying,  growing  crops,  and  raising  pigs,  but  he  is  also 
breeding  beef  cattle  and  horses  with  much  success. 
Messrs.  J.  Thomas  (stockman)  and  J.  Todman  (miner) 
started  with  £250,  and  are  now  doing  well  out  of  general 
fanning,  dairying,  pig-raising,  &c.  Portion  of  the  farm 
is  irrigated,  the  water  being  lifted  by  a  pump  from 
Neerkol  Creek,  and  conveyed  in  galvanised  iron  piping  to 
the  cultivation  areas.  They  estimate  the  cost  to  irrigate 
an  acre  at  8s.,  exclusive  of  their  own  labour.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Teakel  (a  Victorian  farmer)  started  with  £400,  and  says 
that  he  is  doing  better  than  he  did  in  Victoria.  Every  year 
he  is  getting  good  crops  of  maize,  lucerne,  wheat,  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  &c.  He  has  a  small  herd  of  grade  Ayrshires, 
and  a  few  pigs. 

The  Plunkett  family  have  been  farming  for  five  years, 
and  are  getting  splendid  returns  from  their  farming  opera- 
tions. They  have  a  fairly  large  area  under  maize,  lucerne, 
potatoes,  &c.,  milk  15  grade  Ayrshires  daily,  and  breed 
horses  and  pigs  for  market.  Mr.  Plunkett  paid  £1,400  for 
the  farm  of  411  acres  as  a  going  concern  for  his  sons. 

Had  no  Frevioiis  Agricnltiiral  Ezpenenoe. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Barber  selected  640  acres  of  dense  vine 
scrub  and  brigalow  country  a  few  miles  from  Banana 
(Central  Que^raland)  in  1913  at  lOs.  per  acre.  Be  came 
from  Young  (New  South  Wales),  with  £190,  and  had  no 
previous  experience  of  agricultural  life.  About  46  acres 
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of  the  watuh  have  been  cleared  and  planted  with  Bhodes 
grass  and  maize,  the  latter  being  sown  with  the  aid  of  a 
hand  planter.  From  30  to  40  acres  more  scrub  are  being 
cleared,  and  will  be  put  under  eultiyaticm  when  it  is  ready. 
The  first  year -s  outlay  on  the  farm  amounted  to  about  £190. 

Made  a  Start  with  £150. 

Mr.  Peter  Jensen  started  in  the  Banana  district 
(Central  Queensland)  with  £150  by  taking  up  880  acres, 
a  little  over  three  years  ago,  at  10s.  per  acre.  The  oonntry 
comprises  brigalow  scrub  and  open  downs.  He  has  cleared 
50  acres,  and  put  in  Bhodes  grass  and  maize.  A  further  50 
acres  is  to  be  cleared,  and  planted  with  Bhodes  grass  and 
maize.  Mr.  Jensen's  first  crop  of  maize  of  34  acres  yielded 
dOObuahels. 

On  the  High  Road  to  Success. 

Mr.  Charles  Boderick  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 

agricultural  industry  in  the  Banana  district,  Central 
Queensland.  He  has  1,280  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid 
10s.  per  acre.  In  addition  to  raising  crops,  Mr.  Boderick 
is  engaging  in  dairying  and  pig  raising.  In  1913  he 
obtained  840  bushels  of  maize  from  33  acres.  In  1914  he 
had  27  acres  under  maize  and  33  acres  of  Rhodes  grass. 
Mr.  Boderick  was  previously  a  publican. 

Landed  in  the  District  with  £200. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Young  selected  136  acres  at  Deeford,  in  the 
Dawson  Valley  country,  Central  Queensland,  in  1912. 
Previously  he  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  Sydney. 
When  he  landed  in  the  district  he  had  £200.  After  clearing 
the  dense  vine  serub  from  his  farm,  he  planted  24  acres 
with  maize,  Rhodes  grass,  and  pumpkins.  The  price  paid 
for  the  Crown  land  was  50s.  per  acre.  Mr.  Young  estimates 
his  first  year's  expenditure  at  slightly  over  £L00.  Dairy-^ 
ing  and  pig-raising  on  a  small  scale  is  carried  on.  This 
jGOB^  farmer  stated  he  was  well  satu^ed  with  his 
prospects. 
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A  Successful  Gracing  Fanner. 

Mr.  0.  Kinchington,  of  Revilo  Grazing  Farm,  Mitchell 
(Maranoa  District),  started  with  £100  and  horses,  wagons, 
&c.,  worth  about  £200.  He  came  from  Victoria  in  1883,  and 
followed  the  occupation  of  contractor  for  fencing,  dam- 
making,  &c.,  for  several  stations  until  1895.  Then  he  took 
up  a  prickly-i>ear  selection  of  1,280  acres,  and  after  clearing 
and  fencing  it,  and  erecting  a  home,  he  put  in  50  acres  of 
wheat.  Within  ten  years  he  had  200  acres  of  wheat,  which 
yielded  13  bushels  per  acre.  In  1903,  however,  he  had  400 
acres  of  wheat,  which  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
of  the  plots  yielded  as  high  as  26  bushels  per  acre.  Sheep- 
raising  engaged  his  attention  from  the  start,  his  first  flock 
numbering  1,500.  This  was  soon  increased  to  3,700,  but  the 
big  drought  reduced  the  number  to  700.  In  1915  he  had 
9,000  sheep,  50  head  of  saddle  and  draught  horses,  100  beef 
Shorthorns,  and  a  few  pigs.  Years  ago  he  bred  pigs  on  a 
large  scale,  and  had  as  many  as  300  at  a  time.  He  considers 
that  the  district  is  admirably  adapted  for  wheat-growing  on 
a  large  scale.  In  point  of  fact,  his  wheat  crop,  Mr. 
Kinchington  stated,  saved  him  from  ruin  when  his  sheep 
failed.  His  holding  aggregates  23,000  acres,  3,400  of  which 
is  freehold.  The  normal  carrying  capacity  of  the  country  is 
one  sheep  to  the  acare.  He  has  a  splendidly  equipped  wool- 
shed,  and  does  a  good  deal  of  shearing  for  neighbouring 
selectors  by  contract  every  year.  The  average  weight  of  a 
fleece  from  a  full-grown  wether  is  9  lb.,  and  that  of  a  ewe  7  lb. 

Tasmanian  takes  up  a  Farm  with  £600. 

Mr.  E.  Stevens,  of  Deeford,  in  the  Dawson  Valley 
(Central  Queensland),  came  £rom  Tasmania  nearly  four 
years  ago,  with  £600.  His  farm  consists  of  174  acres,  of 
which  65  acres  have  been  cleared  of  the  dense  scrub,  and 
planted  with  maize  and  Rhodes  grass.  He  intends  to  give 
dairying  some  of  his  attention  at  an  early  date.  The  first 
year's  operations  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  £185. 

mam  fitarts  Fanning  with  £60. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Holton,  who  was  a  miner  by  occupation, 
took  up  160  acres  at  Grantleigh,  in  the  Gogango  district 
(Central  Queensland),  nine  years  ago.  At  tibie  time  he 
had  only  £50  in  his  pocket.  For  a  couple  of  years  he 
undertook  to  cut  timber  for  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  and 
also  worked  on  the  selections  of  several  of  his  neighbours. 
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By  this  means  he  made  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to 
start  farming  on  his  own  account.  To-day  lie  is  making  a 
profit  of  oreat  £100  annually  by  growing  lucerne,  maize, 
potatoes,  &c.  In  1913  he  obtained  from  65  to  70  bushels 
to  the  acre  from  his  crop  of  maize,  and  his  lucerne  yields 
from  five  to  six  euttings  azmuiJly.  Berkshire  and  York- 
shire pigs  are  bred  on  a  small  scale.  Among  other  crops 
grown  are  Rhodes  grass,  millets,  barley,  cowpea,  pump- 
kins, and  grapes.  In  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  Gates,  he 
has  aeqnired  a  priekly-pear  selection  of  640  acres  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line.  The  pear,  which  is  very  thick, 
is  being  eradicated  by  burning.  It  takes  two  men  a  day 
to  clear  two  acres.  About  150  acres  of  this  property  is 
to  be  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  English  potatoes,  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds. 

Qiieeiulaiid—The  FiiMst  Agxi^       Ctoimtry  in  Aiiitralia. 

Mr.  Robert  Laver,  a  Victorian  farmer,  together  with 
his  nine  sons,  took  up  13,000  acres  under  the  group  system 
in  the  Gogango  Scrub  (Central  Queensland)  seven  years 
ago.   They  have  now  3,000  acres  cleared,  and  500  acres 
under  cultivation,  400  acres  being  under  Rhodes  grass. 
The  other  crops  are: — Maize,  30  acres;  lucerne,  50  acres; 
cowpea,  5  acres ;  pumpkins  (planted  in  the  same  area  witib 
the  midze),  30  acres.   Citrus  fruits  and  grapes  are  also 
grown  on  a  small  scale.    In  1913  10  acres  of  oats  and  9 
acres  of  wheat  averaged  2  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Here- 
fords,  crossed  by  a  Devon-^orthorn  strain  of  bull,  are 
hred  for  tiie  butch^  ev^  year.   The  dairy  herd  is  com- 
posed of  grade  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires,  crossed  by  an 
lUawarra  bull.    The  return  from  20  to  40  cows  for  1914 
was   5,649    lb.   of   commercial   butter.     The    60  cows 
milked  daily  earn  about  15s.  per  head  per  month.  All  the 
milking  is  done  by  machine.   In  1913  100  tons  of  oaten, 
wheaten,  and  lucerne  chaff  were  sold  at  £4  10s.  per  ton. 
The  Laver  family  also  devote  much  attention  to  pig  raising. 
A  few  years  ago  they  bred  pure-bred  lincolns,  and  in  1912 
f  attmieid  27  merinos  on  an  acre  of  rape.  The  land  is  of  a 
lich  chocolate  nature,  and  is  watered  by  Gogango  Creek, 
several  lagoons,  and  the  Fitzroy  River.   During  dry  spells, 
crops  are  raised  by  irrigation,  an  up-to-date  plant  haYii^ 
been  installed.  The  water  is  lifted  from  the  river  by  meuis 
of  a  pump,  and  laransferred  to  the  cultivation  areas  by  means 
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of  piping.  The  Laver  family,  who  started  with  plenty  of 
money,  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on  their  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  They  estimate  the  cost  of  d^uring  their  scrub 
land  at  £3  per  acre.  They  state  that  Queensland,  particularly 
the  Gogango  Scrub  portion  of  it,  is  the  finest  agricultural 
country  in  1^  Gommouwealth.  The  dimate,  too,  cannot  be 
equalled. 

A  Well-kiuywii  Graader's  Opinion. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Moffat,  of  Camoola  Park, 
a  well-known  grazier  in  the  Longreach  district  (Central 
Queeimland),  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Ifo.  Moffat 

says  :— 

There  were  never  better  opportunities  than  the 
present  in  Queensland  for  young  men  and  women  who  have 

energy  and  ambition,  and  are  not  frightened  of  honest 
work.  I  came  from  Scotland  when  a  baby  with  my  parents 
(emigrants)  during  the  fifties  to  Adelaide,  South  Anstealia. 
My  father  worked  as  a  blacksmith,  and  afterwards  as  a 
carrier  taking  goods  to  the  Victorian  goldfields,  and  subse- 
quently began  farming  in  New  South  Wales.  I  had  seven 
brothers  and  three  sisters. 

' '  I  left  home  without  a  shilling,  and  took  to  shearing 
during  the  seaacot,  and  did  ecmtract  work  at  other  times 
until  I  had  enough  money  to  select  a  half  section  (320 
acres)  in  New  South  Wales.  There  I  married,  and  in  time 
increased  my  area  sufficiently  to  carry  on  sheep-grazing 
and  wheat-growing.  In  time  I  sold  out  to  good  advantage, 
and  came  to  Queensland,  where  I  am  now  a  grazier.  My 
brothers  are  all  employers  of  labour.  I  have  reared  and 
educated  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  If  I  were  a  young 
man  now  with  my  usual  health,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 
start  life  again  under  similar  circumstances  and  present 
conditions.  I  attribute  my  success  to  perseverance  and 
ambition,  and  using  the  proceeds  judiciously.  Australia 
is  a  good  field  for  any  industrious  man  or  woman  who  sets 
his  (Mr  her  mind  to  himest  work  and  laries  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, as  there  are  employmoits  to  suit  nearly  all  classes  of 
labour,  as  also  for  a  man  of  moderate  means,  to  take  up  a 
small  farm  in  a  suitable  locality,  especially  after  getting 
some  experience  in  one  of  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges* 
I  have  been  in  the  State  now  over  twenty  years,  and 
consider  it  a  very  good  field  for  emigrants.'' 
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Started  Cane-growing  with  £147. 

Mr.  Bobert  P.  Sneesby  started  sugar-growing  on  the 
Maroochy  River,  North  Coast  Line  (South  Queensland), 
with  only  £147.  Seven  years  ago  he  arrived  from  the 
Clarence  Biver  (N.S.W.),  where  he  was  a  duryman  and 
maize-grower.  He  took  up  80  aeres  on  the  Maroochy 
River,  for  which  he  paid  £8  per  acre.  This  he  cleared  and 
cropped,  and  then  sold  for  £1,800.  Then  he  purchased  his 
prei^t  holding  of  153  acres  of  dense  scrub,  the  price  paid 
therefor  being  £4  5s.  per  acre.  Other  expenditure — House, 
18  ft.  X  24  ft.,  £30 ;  plough,  £4  10s. ;  harrows,  £4 10s. ;  scuffler, 
£2 12s. ;  hoes,  mattocks,  spades,  &c.,  £1 10s. ;  2  horses,  £50 ; 
harness,  £8 ;  slide  for  cane  haulage,  £1 ;  total,  £102  2s. 

Estimate  p^  acre  lor  getting  land  ready  for  first 

crop — ^Brushing,  felling,  burning,  and  clearing  scrub,  £4; 
holeing  with  mattock,  £1  17s.  6d. ;  plants,  £1 ;  planting,  &c., 
£1;  ehipping  (3),  £3  158.;  total,  £11 12s.  6d. 

In  1912  he  cut  215  tons  of  cane,  and  his  crop  of 
maize  yielded  450  bushels.  From  12  acres  of  cane  in 
1913  he  harvested  370  tons.  The  contract  for  cutting 
cane  and  haulage  by  punt  across  the  river  entailed  an 
expenditure  of  6s.  9d.  per  ton.  Mr.  Sneesby  has  also  a 
dairy  herd  of  twelye,  consisting  of  grade  Ayrahirett  and 
Shorthorns.  Regularly  every  week  he  sends  13  gallons  of 
cream  to  the  Caboolture  Butter  Factory.  A  dairy  and 
separator  is  also  established  on  the  farm.  About  6  aeres 
have  been  planted  with  bananas,  2  acres  with  pineapples, 
and  1  acre  with  citrons. 

Anoitlier  Successful  Sugarcane  Grower. 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  the  Johnstone 
Eiver  district  (North  Queensland),  is  Mr.  David  Hunter, 
of  Gof^di.  Prior  to  starting  cane-growing  ten  years  ago, 
he  was  overseer  of  labour  for  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  Goondi.  He  started  with  very  little  capital, 
but  the  terms  on  which  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany sold  him  land  were  so  reasonable  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  iu  not  only  meeting  his  engagements,  but  also 
making  a  profit  out  of  his  labours.  Good  enltivation  and 
manuring  with  mill  refuse  were  the  reasons  for  his  success. 
His  first  season's  crop  in  1906  yielded  1,820  tons,  the  net 
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profit  therefrom,  after  paying  aU  UahiUties,  being  Sg.  4d. 
per  ton.  In  1907  he  cut  1,910  tons,  and  realised  a  net  profit 
of  8«.  per  ton;  in  1908,  1,861  tons,  net  profit,  10s.  lid.  per 
ton;  in  1909,  2,134  ions,  net  profit  lis.  %d.  per  ton;  in  1910, 
92  acres  yielded  2,832  tons,  net  profit  12s.  5d.  per  ton.  His 
average  yield  per  acre  for  six  years  was  28  tons.  In  addi- 
tion to  mill  refixse,  he  used  green  and  dry  manures  to 
fertilise  his  land.  He  paid  his  permanent  field  workers  30s. 
per  week  and  found.  Yields  for  1911-12 : — 1911 :  90  acres, 
2,423  tons;  1912:  64  acres,  1,365  tons.  The  best  yields  per 
aere  were  43  tons  in  1910  and  40  tons  in  1911. 

Aixiv«d  with  an  Empty  Fooket. 

Mr.  H,  Denning,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  The 
Pioneers,"  at  a  banquet  at  Mount  Tarampa,  in  theLowood 
district  (South  Queensland)  in  1913,  said: — It  was  now 
35  years  since  he  became  a  resident  of  the  district.  He 
arrived  with  an  empty  pocket,  and  on  arrival  found  he  was 
compelled  to  cut  a  road  1^  miles  through  scrub  to  get  to 
the  boundary  of  his  selection.  He  cleared  2  acres,  and  after 
six  months  harvested  his  first  crop  of  maize  and  sweet 
potatoes.  He  hired  a  wagon,  and  took  a  load  into  a  firm 
in  Ipswich.  For  the  maize  he  receiyed  9d.  per  bushel,  and 
the  sweet  potatoes  realised  sufficient  to  pay  the  hire  for  the 
wagon,  leaving  him  nothing  for  his  labour. He  added: 

He  had  seen  selectors  compelled  to  walk  4  or  5  miles  for 
water,  and  carry  it  to  their  holdings  in  kerosene  tins. 
Numerous  times  he  had  seen  children  v/aiting  for  their 
father's  return  with  water  so  that  they  could  quench  their  . 
thirst.    Those  were  the  days,''  concluded  Mr.  Denning, 

when  the  settlers  required  '  grit,'  and  he  could  truth- 
fully say  that  they  had  abundance  of  it. ' ' 

Wf  Do  Hot  &«iMat  having  Left  our  liative  Land. 

Mr.  Godalov,  of  Canungra,  South  Coast  line,  in  a  letter 
dated  24th  February,  1911,  published  in  certain  Eussian 
newspapers,  says: — ^^  .  •  and  so  I  am  to  be  congratu- 
lated; 160  acres  of  superb  land,  with  a  healthy  beautiful 
climate,  within  30  miles  of  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  and  this  for  32s.  an  acre  and  20  years  to  pay  it  in. 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  assure  you  that 
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W6  do  not  Repent  ever  having  lef  t  our  Native  Land, 
notwithstanding  that  my  present  social  position  is  different 
to  the  one  I  occupied  in  Russia,  and  also  notwithstanding 
the  faet  HmX  the  life  here,  top,  is  quite  different  to  li&  in 
Russia ;  nevertheless,  I  have  never  yet  thought  that  I  came 
out  here  on  a  wild-goose  chase  (to  say  nothing  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  cry  when  we,  jokingly,  talk  of  returning  to 
BoBsia),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  actual  income — at 
present — is  smaller  than  it  was  in  Russia,  life  here  is  in  no 
case  worse.  The  explanation  makes  this  assertion  obvious. 
I  do  not  have  to  pay  mad  sums  of  mmey  for  the  rent  of 
my  house,  its  heating,  the  educating  and  upbringing  of  my 
children,  expensive  warm  clothing  is  unnecessary,  there  is 
no  need  for  yon  to  worry  about  to-morrow,  and  at  last,  but 
by  no  means  leastly,  for  your  own  freedom  and  absolute 
liberty.  All  this  gives  a  deep  reason  why  Russians  should 
emigrate  to  Australia.  .  *  .  ,** 

A  Contented  Kussiau  Settler. 

Mr.  Michael  Zadorosky,  of  Chadford,  near  Wallumbilla 

(Maranoa  District),  writes  under  date  17th  October,  1916 : — 
''I  selected  640  acres  of  prickly-pear  land  three  and  a-half 
years  ago.  After  paying  the  survey  fee,  I  had  only  a  few 
shillings  left  in  my  pocket.  For  some  time  I  worked  on 
farms,  fencing,  riagbarking,  and  pear-clearing,  until  I  saved 
enough  to  enable  me  to  put  up  part  of  the  fence.  Afterwards 
I  obtained  an  advance  of  about  £100  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Bank,  and  continued  improving  my  selection.  The 
drought  retarded  my  progress  considerably,  but,  with  the 
'  great  recuperative  powers  of  the  rich  land,  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  make  up  for  the  lost  year.  I  had  very  little  experi- 
ence of  farming  when  I  came  to  this  country  (I  had  been  a 
student  at  a  university  in  Bnssia),  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
quite  sure  of  the  future  now.  I  have  640  acres  of  the  richest 
land  that  can  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Range — all  fenced 
— and  the  prickly-pear  destroyed.  There  are  400  acres  of 
scrub  ringbarked,  witii  green  grass  knee-deep,  and  about  40 
head  of  mixed  cattle  rolling  fat  on  it.  The  water  in  my 
dams  will  last  for  another  ten  or  twelve  months.  I  took  up 
my  land  at  6s.  per  acre.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  368. 
per  acre  now.  "When  immigrants  begin  to  pour  in  again,  land 
like  mine  will  be  worth  from  £2  to  £5  per  acre. 
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I  have  only  about  20  acres  cleared  for  the  plough,  but 
even  that  was  partly  useless  work.  In  this  part  of  Queens- 
land you  need  not  break  your  back  grubbing  out  trees. 
There  are  tisaets  o£  timber  h^  known  as  bekr  and  teifalaew. 
It  is  bad  burning  stuff,  at  least  belar  is,  when  green,  but  it 
is  easy  to  ringbark.  In  one  year  it  wiH  die.  The  ground 
under  it  will  produce  rich  fattening  grass.  Within  two  more 
years  all  the  trees  will  be  quite  dry.  Many iof  them  wiU^iall 
down.  The  bark  and  limbs  of  others  will  drop  otf ,  too,  until 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  grass  and  wood.  Choose 
%,&BA  dsy  a  ligj^  htwte  Mowing,  then  lide  round  the 
•patch  intended  for  clearing,  and  drop  ilMAes  heaie  and 
there.  After  a  few  days  you  will  have  so  many  acres  of  plain 
eoanligr,  nearly  ready  for  the  plough.  All  the  trees  will 
bum  io«itV  logs,  twigs,  and  roots  m  l&e  ground.  You 
cannot  grub  it  out  as  well  as  the  fire  does  it  with  belar  and 
biigalow.  If  a  few  odd  trees  escape  the  fire,  drop  a  few  hot 
coals  near  them,  and  they  will  soon  disappear.  To  save  the 
adjoining  country  from  catching  fire,  a  fire-break  is  made 
round  the  spot  intended  for  clearing.  In  winter,  when 
the  grass  begins  to  dry,  choose  some  fine  evening  a  day  or 
two  after  a  shower,  then  ride  around  the  block,  and  drop 
matches  every  chain.  The  grass  and  some  trees  wiU  begin 
to  burn,  but  will  die  out,  when,  with  the  approach  of  night, 
the  air  grows  damp  and  the  grass  gets  dewy.  The  scrub 
soil,  especially  that  under  belar,  is  very  rich,  deep,  and  easy 
to  plough.  Laboratory  tests  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  shown  the  presence  of  a  great  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  it.  '  ^ 

"No  one  need  be  afraid    taking  up  land  witii  scattered 

pear  on  it.  Only  get  hold  of  it  before  it  can  get  hold  of  you. 
Clear  it  as  soon  as  you  have  your  block  fenced,  and  you 
will  find  you. have  made  a  good  purchase.  The  best,  easiest, 
and  cheapest  means  of  dearvng  aeattered;  pear  is  poiffwiiing 
it  by  injection. 

*'  I  do  not  thirik  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  boast 
of  a  better  climate  than  QU^s.  During  the  four  years  I  have 
li]?ed  here  I  have,  on  the  whole,  esq^erienced  good  health, 
and  have  not  suffered  from  any  complaints  beyond  an 
attack  of  influenza  for  three  days.  The  summer  months  are 
fairly  hot,  but  the  heat  is  far  less  oppressive  than  it  is  nearer 
tl^  coast  In  winter  Wfi  <n|joy  most  delicious  weather;  the 
days  are  delightfully  warm,  and  the  nights  di^^y  eooL 
On  a  few  mornings  the  thermometer  may  show  a  degree  or 
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two  below  freezing  point.  I  grew  tomatoes  in  the  open^ 
without  covering,  all  through  last  winter.  Pumpkins  and 
mKtrowB  bloQiiiiiig  in  the  midiUe  of  July.  There  an 
thousands  of  acres  of  fil'st-daas  land  whieh  will  soon  be 
opened  for  selection  in  Maranoa,  and  it  will  be  the  Eiverina 
'Queensland. ' ' 

Best  Agricultural  Land  in  the  World. 

Mr.  Paul  Gray,  of  Chadford,  near  Wallumbilia 
(Maranoa  I^strict) ,  writes  under  date  lOth  Oetober,  1916 
**  I  came  to  Brisbane  with  a  large  family  from  Russia  on 
the  4th  April,  1910.  Previously  I  was  a  Commissioner  for 
the  Russian  Government  Railways.  On  arrival  in  Queena> 
land  I  leaEUfid  that  this  eountxy  was  e^eeia%  well  adapted 
for  eattle-breeding,  dairying,  and  agriculture;  therefore, 

1  decided  to  go  into  mixed  farming.  Accordingly,  together 
with  my  sons,  I  took  up  2,220  acres  of  veiy  gpod  fertile  land 
at  Chadford,  Wallumbilia.  This  had  a  permanent  supply  of 
water,  even  during  the  recent  prolonged  drought  there  was 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  my  own  and  the  travelling 
stock.  The  climate,  too,  was  very  healthy.  At  first  I  took 
up  640  acres  at  5s.  per  acre,  with  fifteen  years  to  pay  foiTit 
In  1912  I  acquired  another  320  acres  on  the  same  terms, 
and  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  took  up  an  additional  1,260 
acres  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  the  twenty-years'  time-payment 
system,  but  had  nothing  to  pay  for  the  first  five  years. 
The  land  was  affected  with  prickly-pear,  but  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  now  absolutely  free  from  the  pest.  The  land 
is  securely  fenced  and  subdivided  into  paddocks,  ring- 
barked,  and  otherwise  improved.  I  have  70  acres  cleared, 
of  which  30  acres  are  at  present  under  crop  as  follows: — 

2  aeres  of  yegetables,  2  acres  of  wheat,  3  aeres  of  panienm^ 
8  acres  of  pumpkins,  7  acres  of  Rhodes  grass,  and  13  acres 
of  sorghum.  The  previous  crops  were  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the  stock.  About  £20  or  £30  worth  of  vege- 
tables were  sold  in  1914.  Dairying  and  cattle-breeding  are 
the  chief  eoncems  on  the  farm.  The  h«rd  consists  of  135 
head  of  specially  selected  Shorthorns.  There  are  thirty 
cows  milking  at  present.  Total  receipts  for  cream  in  1914 
(twenty  cows  milking)  were  £160.  I  received  a  cheque  for 
^  monthly  from  eighteen  cows.  During  tiie  first  half 
of  the  current  year  I  realised  £84  from  the  i»!e  of  cattle. 
There  are  three  other  Russian  families  engaged  in  farming 
in  the  Marauoa  District. 

"  The  treefi  on  tike  holdings, ' '  Mr.  Gray  writes,  "  should 
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be  lingbarked  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  the 
grass  to  draw  as  much  moisture  from  the  ground  as  it 
possibly  can.    €^«tile-br«eders  leiioiild  grow  tome  foddnr 

for  their  stock,  and  store  it  for  a  needful  day.  In  other 
countries  the  farmers  have  to  grow  fodder  every  summer, 
and  atoee  it  up  lor  winter  use.  Surely,  if  the  storage  of 
fodder  is  possible  every  year  in  tiie  old  countries  it  ean  be 
easily  grown  and  stored  here  once  in  every  eight  or  twelve 
years.  During  the  recent  dry  spell  I  did  not  lose  any  of  my 
stoe)^  whieh  dep^ed  eatii^  ,m  the  natural  grasses.  Of 
course,  the  trees  on  my  farm  mate  kiUedi  thercfofo,  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  grass.  My  farm  and  the  farms  of 
some  of  my  neighbours  whose  land  was  improved,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  unimproved  land,  looked  like  an  oasis  in  a 
desert.  Queensland,  imdoubtedfy>  is  tiie^  beat  mmtx^  the 
world  for  intending  agriculturists  to  settle  in." 

What  Other  Ruaaiaiis  Say. 

Mr.  N.  Kidkaff,  of  Chadford,  near  Wallumbilia 
(Maranoa  District),  has  over  1,000  aeres  of  ezoellent  fertile 
land.  It  is  aecur^  fenced,  and  o&erwise  improved.  Aboot 
half  of  it  is  free  from  the  pricWy-pear.  He  has,  at  present, 
15  acres  under  sorghum,  panicum,  and  other  fodder,  and 
has  a  splendid  dairy  herd.  Mr.  Kidkaff  says: — '*  Only  iu 
QneenslaBd  has  he  been  able  to  find  haniMiiefla  inst  K^af^^if 
aud  his  numerous  family." 

Mr.  A.  Barding,  of  Chadford,  Wallumbilia  (Maranoa 
District),  has  1,280  acres  d  good  grasing  land,  <m  which 

he  is  breeding  cattle  and  dairying.  He  also,  at  the  present 
time,  has  40  acres  under  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat.  He 
says  that  he  is  contented  with  conditions  in  Queensland, 
and  ia  enjoying  prosperily,  and  the  free  and  qomi  Qaeena- 
land  life." 

Snoeeflaful  Naw  South  Wales  fanner. 

At  Tenthill,  in  the  Loclqrer  district  ( South  Queens- 
land), Mr.  E.  Jamieson's  farm  covers  an  area  of  1,260 
acres.  He  milks  about  120  cows  daily,  imd  his  returns  for 
cream  average  £80  per  month.  The  gross  returns  for  cream 
for  1915  totalled  £500.  He  has,  however,  received  as 
high  as  £700.  There  are  80  acres  under  cultivation ;  all  the 
crops  are  used  as  fodder  for  the  cattle.  Shorthorns  are 
chittfty  bred.  AH  the  appliwaees  and  buildings  on  the  farm 
are  of  the  most  modem  character.  Pigs  are  also  bred.  Mt» 
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Jamieson,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  mixed  farmers 
in  the  district,  has  twenty  children  alive,  many  of  whom  ftr# 
jDo^irie^       are  now,  fjaymixig  on^  tli^  own  f^}epu|^t. 

A  Prosperous  Dairyman. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Priddy  is  one  of  tiie  most  floeeessfid  new 
arrivals  in  Mudgeeraba  (Sonth  Coast  Line) .  He  has  oMy 

been  thirteen  months  on  his  present  farm,  and  has  erected 
a  commodious  bungalow  house,  fitted  up  in  the  most  com- 
fortable fashiw.  The  fam  eonasts  of  226  aeres,  for  which 
he  paid  £14  per  acre.  The  herd  nnmbers  110  Shorthom- 
Ayrshires,  and  he  usually  milks  from  70  to  80  daily.  The 
best  monthly  cheque  for  cream  was  £143  18s.  8d.  from  81 
cows,  and  the  gross  receipts  for  1915  were  over  £1,000. 
BeitehiKe  and  Middle  Ywkshire  pigs  are  l»ed  for  niaiM. 

A  French-Canadian's  Success. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Turgeon  (a  Freneh-Canadian)  has  a  lease  of 

200  acres  at  Mudgeeraba  (South  Coast  Line),  on  the  half- 
share  principle,  together  with  a  large  herd  of  grade  Ayr- 
shire^  Shorthorn,  md  Jersey  cows.  He  has  a  family  of  ten, 
who  aie  rumiing  the  ccmcem  on  shares^  .  His  heat  mOTthly 
cheque  for  cream  was  £167  16s.  lOd.  from  102  cows.  On  an 
average  he  obtains  £85  monthly  for  his  cream  from  80  cows.  . 
From  pigs  he  realises  £25  monthly.  The  hali^shaxe  reeeip4» 
for  the  year  1915  totalled  £510. 

Supcessful  Dairying  in  North  Queensland. 

Mr.  J.  English,  of  Malanda,  Atherton  Tableland  (North 
Queensland),  selected  570  acres  for  himself  and  son  seven 
years  ago.  Previously  he  lived  on  the  Richmond  River  (New 
South  Wales).  He  has  now 400  a/eam  deared^  and  planted 
with  paspalum,  lucerne,  and  other  crops.  His  herd  averages 
20s.  per  cow  monthly  throughout  the  year.  One  of  his  pedi- 
greed cows  produced  over  5  Jb.  of  commercial  butter  in  the 
forty-eight  hours,  and  over  3  lb.  in  twenty-four  honis..  The 
country  will  catrry  two  beasts  to  Ihe  acre.  Mr.  English  makes 
his  own  butter,  and  sends  any  surplus  cream  to  the  factory. 
The  clearing  of  the  dense  scrub  on  his  land  cost  from  £2 
to  £2  10s.  per  acre  to  fell,  and  the  graawog  of  tiuf  land 
^tailed  an  additional  £1  per  acre.  He  gays  the  Atherton 
Tablehmd  is  *  *  The  Garden  of  Australia. ' '  The  soil,  he  says, 

cannot  be  equalled  anywhere  for  it£f  fertility,,  and,  the  rainfftU 
is  abundant. 
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B»  had  mikf  &^  but  Im  had  alao  iilnok  and  Mtnuaaltiiom. 

^'  Mr.  Gr.  E.  J.  Chaseling,  of  Coolabunia,  Kingaroy 
(Burnett  district),  has  exemplified  in  a  most  pronounced 
fashion  what  a  mau  with,  ver^  liinited  capital  can  do.  His 
arrived  in1*^  dlstH<*t  iiiti^  y^'agb  1dth  6iily  £30,  but  he 
had  a  superabundance  of  pluck  and  determination.  To-day 
he  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  settlers  in  the  State  of 
Queensland.  He  has  305  acres,  on  which  there  are  forty-six 
l^ad' Of  grade  lUawarras.  His  cream  returns  in  1915 
totalled  £676  14s.,  and  the  sale  of  pigs  realised  £89.  A  large 
area  of  the  farm  is  under  paspalum  and  Rhodes  grasses, 
and  about  100  acres  are  planted  with  maize  and  other  rota- 
tion crdps.  It  cost  £10  per  acre  to- clear  tiie  dense  scrub 
b^ldre  the  land  was  ready  for  ploughing.  All  the  improve- 
ments on  the  farm  are  up-to-date.  ' ' 

Bagaa  with  only  £20— now  Proaperong. 

Messrs.  Bott  Brothers,  of  Coalstoun  Lakes,  near  Big- 
genden  (Burnett  district),  came  from  the  Gippsland  district 
CV^ctoria)  eight  years  ago  with  only  £20.  They  have  520 
a<!res  of  land,  on  which  they  are  successfully  dairying  and 
raising  crops  of  maize,  &c.,  every  year.  There  are  400  acres 
under  Rhodes  grass.  The  herd  consists  of  115  grade  Jerseys. 
In  December,  1915, 77  cows  returned  £100 16s.  3d.  for  cream. 
MiiMh{gf  machines  are  installed.  Berkshire  pigs  are  profit* 
ably  raised. 

Arrived  in  Australia  with  only  £2. 

Me.  Arthur  MeCiatehea^  of  Luhydrook  Farm, 
WaUiiiBbillft  >  '<M«rM6a^  in  1^ 

British  Navy,  and  had  only  £2  in  his  {jdcket  when  he  arrived 
in  Australia.  He  selected  portion  of  his  present  farm  in 
1893y  and  in  th%  off  season  of  the  shearing  he  cleared  and 
improvMi  the  prop^tiiy.'  AlMyot  eighth  years  ago  he  discoii- 
tinned  shearing,  and  devoted  all  His  attention  to  agricolliftfiil 
pursuits.  In  addition  to  raising  cereals  every  year,  Mr, 
McCutcheon  also  follows  dairying  on  a  large  scale.  The  herd 
e9bt6Bl»  of  200  gmde  Bhorthons  and  Jerseys,  ierossed  wilii 
an  Ayrshire  "bifll:  '^^W  best  mctothly  cheques  loir  cream 
were: — £68,  £65,  £57,  £49.  Fifteen  cows  for  one  month 
averaged  33s.  each  for  cream.  From  70  to  75  head  are  milked 
didiy  in  sammer,  and  from  60  to  70  in  winter.  The  total 
r^«ai  b?«ani  fbr  ^o^t^  to  £!$69.  Milking 
machines  are  installed.    Berkshire  and  Middle  Yorkshire 
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pigs  are  bred  for  market.  Tliare  w)  a.iatack  silo  oa^the  fanp!*; 
with  a  capacity  of  130  tons.  The  ensilage  is  made  it<m 
maize,  panicum,  and  Japanese  millet. 

Started  in  a  Very  Small  Way— If p^jr  Ftpgg^iUL 

Mr.  D.  Lanigan,  of  NanangG  (Burnett  district), 
started  farming  in  a  very  small  way  eleven  years  ago.  He 
is  now  making  a  good  living  from  dairying,  pig-raising,  and 
general  farming.  The  cream  returns  for  1915  amounted 
to  £455  7a,  and  pigs  realised  £200.  The  herd  consists  of  a 
good  strain  of  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  largely  grown  for  grain.  Mr.  J.  Green,  of  Nanango, 
started  sixteen  years  ago  with  only  £100*  Torday  lie  con" 
aiders  his  property  is  worth  seferal  thonsBiidt  of  pounds 
sterling.  Dairying,  pig-riuEdng,  and  wheat  and  maize  grow- 
ing for  grain  occupy  all  his  energies.  He  is  also  breeding 
crossbred  merinos  for, Ht^^^t..^  .a,,  ,  ,  , 

Started  with  £15— Now  a  Snoeetsfol  Vniit-growar. 

Mr.  John  Tebbs,  of  Outlands  Orchard,  St.  George 
(Maranoa  district),  came  from  the  Hawkeabary:.Biyer  dis- 
trict (New  South  Wales)  with  only  £15,  and  has  been  fruit- 
growing and  general  farming  for  over  eight  years.  Nearly 
nineteen  years  ago  he  took  up  160  acres  for  grazing  purposes. 
For  three  years  he  was  employed  as  chainman  for  a  surveyor. 
Then  he  married,  and  erected  a  liome  on  his  farm ;  and  then 
was  engaged  in  carrying  fw  five  years.  With  the  money  he 
saved  he  bought  horses,  and  went  in  for  breeding  them  on  a 
farm  of  428  acres,  which  he  leased.  Later  he  acquired  an 
additional  204  acres  for  grazing  purposes.  Subaequentiy  he 
obtained  a  loan  £rom  tiie  State  itgrieultiiial  Bank,  and  par> 
chased  ihe  428  acres,  which  were  under  fruit  trees  and  had  a 
good  house  on  it,  for  £900.  He  has  now  848  acres  of  freehold. 
A  good  deal  of  the  land,  which  he  purchased  from  the  Croilli ' 
for  10s.  per  acre,  was  thiekly  mimted  with  prickly-pe«^  U 
is  now  free  from  the  pest.  He  has  7  acres  under  fruit  trees — 
oranges,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  figs,  plums,  peaches,  persim- 
mons, nectarines,  and  apricots.  About  25  acres  are  annually 
put  under  rotation  crops-^wheat,  maize,  potatoes  {IingJiih 
and  sweet),  and  rotables.  In  1904  he  got  35  husheUi  of 
wheat  from  a  small  area.  The  district,  he  contends,  will 
produce  35  bushels  per  acre  under  anything  like  fair  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  In  1913  he  obtained  3-0  tons  of  hayj.frpm 
14  acres  of  wheat ;  and.  In  1914%  f  acre  yiehled  2i  tons  of 
Engli^  potatoes,  J  acre  of  Sw«de  turnips  produced  2  ^^ns, 
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I  acre,  of  pumpkins  returned  2{  tons,  and  he  cut  54  doz^ 
cabbages  &om  a  |-acre  plot.  The  fruit  crop  during  the  same 
year  returned  £114.   He  made  a  net  profit  of  £195  from  all 

sources  in  1914.  Mr.  Tebbs  has  a  small  milking  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  and  breeds  his  own  horses.  The  fruit  crop  is 
sold  in  Brisbane  and  the  principal  western  tawm,  while  the: 
vegetables  are  disposed  of  locally.  Being  a  strong  advocate 
of  irrigation,  he  raises  his  fruit  crop  in  this  scientific  way. 
The  water  is  lifted  from  the  Balonne  River  by  a  steam  pump, 
then  carried  through  steel  piping  for  a  distance  of  13  chains 
to  the  orchard.  Then  it  ia  ran  into  drains,  which  intersect 
the  orchard.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  irrigation  at  about  Ss. 
per  acre.  Mr.  Tebbs  claims  that  he  has  grown  the  largest 
melon  in  Australia  in  his  orchard,  its  weight  being  79;^  lb. 
He.  also  raised  a  eab]bage  weighing  4df  lb.  He  suffere4 
severely  from  the  big  drought,  and  was  £327  in  debt  aa  a- 
consequence.  This  was  soon  liquidated,  and  now  he  is  more 
prosperous.  The  country,  he  says,  is  all  that  is  required  for 
dairying  and  mixed  farming.  If  the  settler  is  prepared  to 
work  hard,  he  can  attain  saoeesa  on  agim^l  Mock  of  laacU , 

Isom  Lsather-worker  to  SuccMuf  ul  Banana-growiMr. 

Some  five  years  ago  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson  selected  a  169-acre 
block  of  Crown  land  at  Bald  Knob,  near  Landsborough,  on 
a  southerly  spur  of  the  Blackall  Bange,  North  Coast  Line. 
Previously  he  had  served  twelve  years  in  the  leather  trade 
wi^  well-known  Sydney  and  Brisbane  firms,  and  before 
coming  to  his  selection  had  not  seen  bananas  growing. 

To-day,"  he  says,  "it  would  take  a  lot  to  shift  me  off  my 
farm;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it."  After  paying  the 
ftrst  year's  rent,  and  baying  a  few  tools,  &c.,  he  had  little 
o^-  no  capital  left.  Then  he  built  a  humpy  of  saplings,  and 
covered  it  with  hessian  and  iron.  The  property,  which  was 
heavily  timbered  and  covered  with  vines  and  dense  under- 
growth, was  cleared,  and  2  acres  were  eventually  planted 
with  baoa^.  Mr.  Wilson  next  obtained  work  outside  in 
order  to  keep  going  until  his  farm  became  productive.  In 
his  leisure  he  carefully  tended  his  farm.  Success  attended 
his  efforts  from  the  start,  and  to-day  he  and  his  family  are 
in  comfortable  drcomstaneea  He  hag  a  six-roomed  weather- 
board home,  several  head  of  dairy  cattle,  a  few  lioraes^  a 
buggy,  separator,  and  a  good  stock  of  farming  implements. 
There  are  9  acres  under  bananas,  a  smaller  area  under  other 
froits,  and  a  well-grassed  paddock  for  gnusing  purposes. 
"In  banana  growing,"  he  states,  "there  are  excellent  prps- 
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pects  of  saccess,  as  there  is  really  very  little  to  learn.  So 

long  as  a  man  is  a  worker  he  can  start  a  banana  farm  success- 
fully. In  this  locality,  which  is  1,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  free  from  frost,  pineapples  and  citrus  fruits  do  excep- 
tumally  well;  also  strawberries,  peanuts,  ajid  potatoes." 
Bananas,  put  in  at  the  right  time  and  properly  looked  after, 
will  start  to  bear  at  any  time  from  nine  to  twelve  months. 
The  first  bunch  takes  from  four  to  five  months  to  mature, 
and  picking  for  market  may  be  commenced,  say,  in  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  plantkig.  They  bear  all  tiie  year 
round.  The  first  crop  would  be  one  bunch  to  each  stool  of 
bananas — that  is,  300  bunches  to  the  acre,  averaging  (for 
the  first  crop)  10  or  12  dozen  per  bunch.  In  the  second  and 
following  years  there  would,  be  three  bunches  to.  each  stool, 
mi&ii:^  900  bunches  to  i&e  sere,  and  even  a  better  average 
if  properly  looked  after.  Plenty  of  bunches  go  from  20  to 
25  dozen  bananas  each.  Since  September,  1916,  he  has  been 
selling  most  of  his  bananas  to  a  well-known  firm  in  Adelaide 
(Soi;ith  Australia)  at  lis.  per  ease  qn  the  rails  at  Lands- 
boroogh.  Mr.  Wilstm  ktiites  ^at  an  average  return  per  acre 
of  from  £40  to  £80  per  year  can  be  made  at  banana-growing, 
according  to  the  care  and  attention  given  the  farm.  The 
farm  does  not,  however,  compel  you  tp  work  like  a  slave  look- 
ing  after  it.  Frequently  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  family  spend 
a  holiday  at  the  seaside,  Oaloundra  being  close  handy.  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  the  following  details  as  to  the  cost  of  starting 
as  a  fruit-grower :— Felling  and  brushing  timber,  £2  p€|r, 
acre;  stacking  and  burning  off,  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre; 
fencing,  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  chain;  banana  suckers  at 
25s.  per  100  (300  to  acre),  £3  15s. ;  holeing  and  planting,  £1 
per  acre;  tools  (mattock,  axe,  saw,  and  a  few  others),  £2; 
humpy,  £15 ;  total  expenditure  for  first  year,  ^iljput  £27.,  ,The 
bulk  of  the  foregoing  operations  would,  of  comse,  be  carried 
out  by  the  settler  himself.  When  the  crop  commenced  to 
yield  its  first  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  horse,  cart,  and 
harness  would  be  required  in  order  to  get  the  produce  to 
market.  This  would  involve  an  e*:pw^ti^  of  from  £25  fyt 
£30.  Then,  later,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  a 
spring-tooth  cultivator  for  working  up  the^^il  between  the 
banana  groves. 

:  :J'*T?^  tw/onwatitit^  rtffard  to  the  resources,  modes  of  land  seleJiol''hilii ' 
jpMalMf  intiiptiim  q^^wwrfmirf,  aeeihe booklet,  ewtUUd  "Pocket  Queensland." 

Compiled  28th  Febroary,  1917. 
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QueenslaiKl  Statistics,  1915* 

Area  of  Queensland        429,120,000  acres 


Population 

Imports   (oversea  only) 

Exports   (oversea  only) 

Number  of  Cattle 

Number  of  Sheep 

Miles  of  Railways  opened 
(Govt,  and  Private). 
28th  February.  1917, 

Miles  of  Lmes  under  con- 
struction 

Miles  of  Lines  approved 

Death  Rate  per  1,000  . . 

Birth  Rate  per  1,000 

HealthyClimate.  Magnificent  Scenery. 
Liberal  Land  Laws. 


680.446 
£6,428.688 
£13.015.484 
4.780.893 
15,950,154 


5,492 


480 
1.572 
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